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KING EDWARD VII. 


THERE was something deeply and even tragically impressive in 
the solemn simplicity of the words in which the momentous 
‘news of the demise of the Crown was announced to a group of 
anxious spectators at the midnight hour—‘ Gentlemen, the King is 
dead.’ The awful mysteries of life and death, the tremendous 
significance of the event itself, the human perplexity and grief 
in the presence of the great change, are all comprised in those 
brief words. When a personality so vigorous, so kindly, so notable, 
quits the mortal scene, leaving so grievous a gap in a circle of 
devoted intimates, the bare fact is saddening enough; but this 
sorrow and this perplexity are increased a thousandfold, when the 
| Figure that steps so swiftly and so tranquilly into the unknown is the 
head of a great nation and a mighty empire, one who was endeared 
to his subjects by his unfailing kindliness and justice, who had 
yon their admiration no less than their regard by the patience, the 
sagacity, and the wisdom with which he had played his august part. 
It is as easy to describe as it is impossible to estimate the secret 

of King Edward’s personal influence. It came from a frank and 
manifest love of life, not enjoyed in a selfish isolation, but with 
an open-handed generosity, and a desire to share with others and to 
communicate to them his own enjoyment, his delight in existence, 
with all its interests, pleasures, and duties. May I be pardoned for 
telating a simple personal reminiscence? I came away from an inter- 
view with the King at Buckingham Palace, in which he had spoken 
to me very warmly and graciously of the Letters of Queen Victoria. 
When I came out, an Equerry, with whom I was acquainted, was 
Waiting for me. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ how did you fare?’ I said the 
only words which came into my mind : ‘ The King was very kind.’ 
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‘ He always is,’ said the Equerry, with asmile. That was the simple 
secret—an invariable and genuine kindness, which streamed from 
the King like light from the sun. But beside that, there was an 
added grace in the extraordinary personal charm of the King’s 
look and voice and manner. He set one at one’s ease, instantly 
and immediately, with a perfect simplicity of address. He seemed 
not to have learned or inquired, but to know and remember every. 
thing about one. He made, on that occasion, a reference to my 
father, with a tenderness of reminiscence that could not be 
simulated or misunderstood. And then, too, he had a sort of un- 
questioned and unaffected dignity, which made all who served him 
incapable of negligence or imperfection. He was himself so strict 
and punctual in the performance of duty, so decisive in carrying 
out every detail to which he had pledged himself, that the example 
he set was more potent even than any command. He said exactly 
what he thought, whether it was praise or blame, approval or 
disapproval; but it was all tempered by a just consideration for 
all who served him and an anxious regard for their contentment. 
He was the most loyal and sincere of friends, and never overlooked 
faithful service. And then he had an instinctive perception of the 
national character, the wholesome sentiment that underlies it, and 
the rooted dislike of all affectation. Thus he was without any 
question the most popular man in his dominions, and he deserved 
that popularity, because he had won it, not by scheming, but by 
work. He knew his business, and he meant to do it in a sturdy 
British fashion; he was absolutely independent, and lived his 
own life on his own lines; but the truest part of that life was his 
entire devotion to his country and his empire. He was deter- 
mined that Monarchy should be a thing and not a name; and yet 
he was equally determined that he would never outstep the tradi- 
tions of his great position, but that he would respect the liberties 
and rights of his subjects, just as he required of them that they 
should respect his own. 

Neither must one omit another great kingly quality, for which 
King Edward was royally conspicuous—his unflinching courage. 
He can hardly have been oblivious of the fact that his life was latterly 
a precarious one; he had frequent warnings, and he neither dis- 
regarded them nor unduly feared them. He just went forward, 
bravely and even gaily, and did not lay down his pen or leave his post 
until he stepped to his bed of death. He desired to live, with all the 
eagerness of a splendid vitality, but he had no craven fears: he 
looked neither backwards nor forwards, but made every moment of 
life his own. There were some who supposed that he had lived for s0 
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long before his accession a life of comparative independence, that 
he would be unable or unwilling to take up the great responsibilities 
of the Crown. His share of royal duties had hitherto been confined 
to ceremonial appearances, and to representing the Sovereign on 
public occasions. The cares of State and the anxieties of Govern- 
ment were unfamiliar to him. But he reigned with no less zest and 
vivacity than he had lived his uncrowned life, with unabated vigour 
and undiminished enjoyment ; and thus our sorrow need not make 
ws oblivious of the fact that a death in harness was the death that 
he would most have desired, and that it is but a part of the felicity 
of a life so full of movement, so rich in honour and renown. 

With the growth of democracy and popular liberty, Monarchy is 
an institution that has undergone, in the last century, a subtle and 
aremarkable change. It has ceded its political initiative, resigned 
its political veto; it is apparently restricted by constitutional 
and traditional limitations ; and yet within the last seventy years, 
instead of losing preponderance and prestige, the Crown has insen- 
sbly and gradually acquired a position of immense responsibility 
and far-reaching influence, owing to the wisdom and insight, the 
tact and conscientiousness, the kindness and devotion, and, above all, 
the supreme commonsense of the last two occupants of the Throne. 
Itis easy to be impressed by the pomp and circumstance of state, 
and natural to conclude that a distinguished courtesy and a dignified 
aequiescence is all that is required of a constitutional monarch. 
But a very little reflection will show that the position is one of 
extreme delicacy and constant anxiety. A constitutional monarch 
must not only be possessed of endless industry and patience, a 
wide and accurate knowledge of causes and personalities ; he must 
be at once firm and courteous; he must be both dignified and 
accessible. He must not only not manifest any personal political 
preferences, but he must banish every such consideration from his 
mind. He must be impartially just and sincerely sympathetic. 
He must be the friend of labour, order, and peace. He must have 
at heart the best interests and the true welfare of all classes and 
conditions of his subjects; and here in Great Britain he must inter- 
pret the pulse of that great Imperial spirit which beats so securely 
aid so largely through a vast and complex Empire and animates 
sich varied nationalities. Queen Victoria, by her womanly large- 
heartedness, her shrewdness and experience, her quick and instinc- 
tive insight, gave to the Crown a unique prestige. When she died, 
itseemed impossible that this could be increased, and especially by 
a King who, out of filial reverence and wise judgment, had 
48—2 
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been precluded from taking any active part in the government of 
the land. And yet by a sincere devotion to the cause of peace, 
by a genuine love for stately publicity, by an inimitable gracious. 
ness of demeanour, founded upon a perfectly natural human 
kindliness, King Edward contrived to smoothe away political 
irritations and foreign complications alike, and to substitute for 
a certain stiff insularity in our European relations a cordial and 
unsuspicious understanding, the value of which it is impossible 
to over-estimate. He made it clear by his frankness and friendli- 
ness that though he was the guardian and protector of our national 
interests, yet that England was no less conscious of the rights of 
other nations than of her own rights, and that she was as anxious 
to secure the just independence of other Powers as she was to 
preserve her own. This great and happy result was brought about 
by the King’s combination of instinctive amiability and open- 
minded fairness. All the qualities which underlie the British 
ideal of sport existed naturally in the King’s temperament. He 
was ambitious without jealousy, modest under success, and good- 
humoured under defeat. He was tranquil in anxiety, courageous in 
danger, and simple in prosperity. And in English public life he 


set an example to all politicians and statesmen of genial courtesy . 


and unruffled bonhomie, which did not stand for an absence of 
conviction, but for a resolute subordination of all predilections 
to harmony and concord. 

Our present Sovereign has trodden the same wise path of 
forbearance and quiet devotion to duty. He has made himself 
acquainted with every part of his great Empire—indeed, he has 
probably travelled further than any Sovereign who has ever lived. 
He has set an example of happy and serious domesticity, of 
upright and unblemished private life; he has identified himself 
with no party and with no school of thought. He has shown 
an active interest in all that concerns social welfare and progress. 
His Royal Consort has shown a similar devotion to duty and 
a generous sympathy with every department of national life. The 
new reign begins not without anxiety, at a time of constitutional 
change and political friction, but yet under the best and happiest 
auspices ; and though it is but human to deplore with sincere grief 
and heartfelt emotion the sudden close of so active a life and 80 
generous an influence, the loyal and devoted confidence of the 
nation is given, in sure hope and implicit faith, to the Monarch 
who ascends a throne consecrated with august memories and 
deeply based in the affections of the nation and of the empire. 
ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
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THE MAJORS NIECE. 


BY GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ture are still to be found in Ireland several towns of great import- 
ance, in the opinion of their inhabitants, which are twenty miles 
or more distant from any railway station. These places have a 
curious attraction for high government officials. The less accessible 
they are the more eager Lords Lieutenant and Chief Secretaries are 
tovisit them. Now that motor cars are plentiful and fairly reliable, 
the difficulty of getting to remote towns, which used to be serious, 
is very greatly diminished. Cabinet Ministers and errant Members 
of Parliament who have no particular business in Ireland have 
taken of late to bringing their wives with them on their pilgrimages. 
This gives great pleasure to the native inhabitants, and it should 
be reckoned for righteousness to the ladies themselves that they 
always profess a desire to benefit the towns they visit and to elevate 
the standard of comfort of the people. We may easily believe that 
these are their real objects, for no other reasons for their visits are 
imaginable. Ballymoy, for instance, is one of these fortunate 
towns, and no one would go to Ballymoy for the sake of the scenery, 
which is uninteresting, or to play golf, for there are no links. Nor 
is the society of the place such as would be likely to attract great 
ladies accustomed to the brilliant political salons of London or the 
splendid festivities of Dublin Castle. 

The district has in it one resident landlord, Major Kent, of 
Portsmouth Lodge, and he owns only a small property. He is a 
bachelor, devoted to the breeding of polo ponies as a business, 
and yachting asa recreation. The other landlord, Sir Giles Buckley, 
who has a much larger property, lives in Surrey, and employs a firm 
of Dublin land agents to collect such rents as the government still 
allows him to levy on his tenants. In the social life of the place he 
isof no account. There is a Resident Magistrate, Mr. Ford, spoken 
of generally as ‘the R.M.,’ who is married and lives in a house 
which has been let to generations of his predecessors ; and will be 
let, no doubt, to Resident Magistrates yet unborn. There is the 
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rector, Mr. Cosgrave, who suffers, summer and winter, from bron. 
chitis. His wife is a lady of many sorrows, afflicted with difficult 
children, impossible servants, and her husband’s incurable infir. 
mities. There is a District Inspector of Police, Mr. Gregg, who, like 
the Resident Magistrate, is designated by the initials of his office 
and spoken of in the locality as ‘the D.I.’ He has been married 
for about a year. There is also Mr. Cosgrave’s curate, the Rey. 
J. J. Meldon. He is regarded as vulgar by Mrs. Ford ; is liked by 
Mrs. Gregg, who is younger than Mrs. Ford ; and enjoys the friend. 
ship of Major Kent. By the actual natives of the town he is treated 
with a sort of wondering contempt. They appreciate his easy 
manners and friendly helpfulness; but they have grave doubts 
about his sanity and speak of him among themselves as a ‘ decent 
poor man, though, maybe, not quite right in his head.’ 

So far, the upper classes. Next come the real rulers of the town 
and neighbourhood, Father McCormack, who has been parish priest 
of Ballymoy for twenty years, and Mr. Doyle. Mr. Doyle is the 
hotel keeper, the principal publican, the chief draper and the 
largest provision dealer in Ballymoy. He is the unanimously 
elected Chairman of all Leagues and Boards. He presides at all the 
public meetings and proposes all the resolutions of confidence in the 
Irish Party which are required. The other inhabitants take it in 
turn to second them and combine to pass them unanimously with 
cheers. Mr. Doyle is, of course, a strong Nationalist, and holds 
radical opinions on the land question. He manages, however, to 
live on excellent terms with Major Kent, who is a good customer, 
and divides the task of local government amicably with Father 
McCormack. Though a devout Roman Catholic, Mr. Doyle is on 
terms of close intimacy with the Rev. Mr. Meldon. 

The lot of most Church of Ireland curates in Ballymoy is dull, 
and therefore unhappy ; Mr. Cosgrave has been obliged to appoint 
seven or eight in rapid succession ever since the failure of his health 
necessitated the keeping of an assistant. Meldon is the first of them 
who has shown any signs of settling down. He is an exceptional 
man and has succeeded better than any of his predecessors in 
adapting himself to his surroundings. He lodges, as all the other 
curates did, with the postmaster, and is looked after by the post- 
master’s wife. She cooks chops for his dinner on weekdays, and on 
Sundays adds to the chops a rice pudding. She makes his bed 
every morning, and, if nothing happens to prevent her, sweeps the 
floor of his sitting-room once a month. With this accommodation 
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THE MAJOR’S NIECE. 759 
Mr. Meldon is perfectly content. Hehasno objection to dirt, and has 
afortunate kind of appetite which enables him to enjoy an unvarying 
diet of fried chops. His habits are perfectly regular. Except on 
the days which he spends with Major Kent he appears at his lodging 
half an hour late for every meal. His books (he has a large number 
of books) lie about on the floor. His bicycle is kept behind his 
sitting-room door. He has a white dog which sleeps on the foot of 
his bed. It is called Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz, conveniently shor- 
tened to Baz in addressing the animal directly. He explains to 
the curious that this name, which is Hebrew, means Rending and 
Destruction. It was appropriate to the dog in the days of puppy- 
hood when it used to eat, tear, and worry hearthrugs, shoes, gloves, 
counterpanes, tablecloths, and the lower parts of curtains. The 
postmaster’s wife has from the very first greatly disliked Maher- 
Shalal-Hash-Baz. 

It is Mr. Meldon’s custom to walk up and down the main street 
of Ballymoy on market days, and to enter into conversation with 
everyone whom he meets. He is on terms of intimacy with all the 
shopkeepers and with almost all the country people who come to do 
business in the town. He gives advice, freely and earnestly, to 
everybody on any subject, from the treatment of chickens with the 
pip and the proper way of spraying potatoes to the making of a 
marriage for a son or daughter. He always attends the Petty 
Sessions Court as an interested onlooker. When the law has been. 
duly administered and the weekly batch of malefactors handed over 
to the care of Mr. Gregg, D.I., he usually leaves the Court House in 
company with his friend Major Kent. 

It was on one of these occasions, a Wednesday afternoon early 
in August, that he noticed a look of depression and worry on the 
Major’s face. Being a man of quick sympathy and of readiness to 
help anyone in trouble, he addressed his friend at once. 

‘You're looking,’ he said, ‘ a bit blue to-day, Major. Anything 
wrong ?’ 

‘There is not,’ said the Major— nothing that you can cure 
anyhow.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure of that. I have a great deal of experience of 
life, besides all I’ve learned about human nature in books. If you'll 
take my advice, Major, you'll trot out your affliction, whatever it is, 
and let me see what I can do. Has the chestnut filly gone lame 
on you ?” 

The filly to which Meldon alluded was an animal of great promise 
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for which Major Kent confidently expected a large price. She was 
therefore a subject of considerable anxiety, and her health was 
carefully watched. An accident to her would have been a serious 
misfortune. 

‘She has not,’ said the Major, ‘and I wouldn’t care a hang if 
she had.’ 

“Something must have gone wrong with the Spindrift then.’ 

It was a natural inference. Next in importance to the ponies 
came Major Kent’s yacht, a ten-ton cutter which lay at anchor in 
the bay below Portsmouth Lodge. 

‘No,’ said the Major, ‘ the Spindrit’s all right.’ 

‘Then unless that housekeeper of yours has cut up rough sud- 
denly or got some kind of fit I don’t know what’s the matter with 
you. If it isn’t the filly and it isn’t the boat, what is it?’ 

‘Mrs. O’Halloran’s all right so far. What she may do in the 
way of a fit later on, of course I can’t say. Up to the present I 
haven’t told her.’ 

* Major,’ said Meldon solemnly, ‘ you’re not going to be married, 
are you ?” 

“No, I’m not. I—I—could find it in my heart, J.J., to wish I 
was.” 

Everyone who was intimate with the Rev. Joseph John Meldon 
addressed him by his first two initials. Those who were not intimate 
with him spoke of him behind his back as the Rev. J.J. 

*“You’d better come home with me and have a bit of lunch, 
said the Major, ‘ and I'll tell you the fix I’min. I don’t believe you 
can help me—nobody can—but it will be some relief to talk it over.’ 

** A friend,”’ said Meldon, ‘“ should bear a friend’s infir- 
mities.” That’s in Shakespeare, but you’re so miserably illiterate 
that you probably don’t recognise the quotation. I’ve often 
deplored the want of some cultured and intellectual society in 
Ballymoy. As a University graduate I can’t help feeling myself 
a bit isolated.’ 

“You may get more of that sort of thing than you want very 
soon. I don’t say you will, for I’m not sure yet ; but you may.’ 

*‘ Anybody wanting you to take the chair at a lecture on Irish 
antiquities ? ’ 

“No. Don’t be an ass, J.J. Who'd lecture on antiquities in 
Ballymoy ?’ 

They reached the hotel and passed into the yard where the 
Major stabled his cob while he sat on the Bench in the Petty Sessions 
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Court. The yard man, who counted confidently on a liberal tip, 
wheeled the dogcart from the coachhouse and harnessed the cob. 
Major Kent and Meldon, seated side by side, started on their five 
miles drive to Portsmouth Lodge. For awhile nothing more was said 
on the subject of the mysterious trouble. Meldon discussed a case 
which had been tried in Court that day. A woman had summoned 
her uncle for breaking down the stone wall which divided her farm 
from his. She believed that he did so in order to encourage his 
heifer to trespass on her meadow. The uncle had replied with a 
cross-summons against his niece for threatening language addressed 
to the heifer and followed by an assault with stones and a stick. 
The case presented points of interest, but Major Kent was inatten- 
tive and made short replies to the curate’s remarks. At last he 
interrupted an able estimate of the amount of perjury committed 
by the witnesses. 

‘J.J.,’ he said, ‘ you know all about girls, don’t you ?’ 

‘I do, of course,’ said Meldon, cheerfully dropping the subject 
of the injured heifer. ‘I’ve been engaged to be married for more 
than two years, and for some time before that I was frequently in 
the society of Gladys Muriel. There’s not a turn or a twist in any 
ordinary girl that I don’t thoroughly understand. My own little 
girl is quite typical, only of course, better looking than most. In 
fact I shouldn’t be going too far if I described her as exceptionally 
pretty. Her hair is a sort of yellowish colour, not exactly gold, 
but——’ 

‘I don’t want to know about her hair. You've told me all 
there is to tell about that little girl of yours a dozen times or 
more. You've shown me her photograph till I’m tired looking 
at it.’ 

‘All right. Ill say no more about her. But kindly recollect, 
Major, that it was you who turned the conversation on to the 
subject of girls. I was talking about perjury until you interrupted 
me.’ 

‘T had a letter from my sister this morning,’ said the Major. 

‘I didn’t know you had a sister. Is she older or younger than 
you? I have a reason for asking that question.’ 

*She’s older.’ 

‘Ah! Well, now, putting you down as fifty years of age, your 
sister is very probably fifty-five. I don’t want to be offensive in 
any way, and I am sure that Miss Kent is a delightful person, but 
you can hardly call her a girl, can you? When I said I understood 
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girls thoroughly I didn’t mean you to think that my knowledge 
extended to women of fifty-five. As a matter of fact, having aunts 
of my own, I do know something about middle-aged ladies ; but I 
don’t set up to be an expert. I mention this because I shouldn’t 
like you to rely too confidently on any advice I may give you in the 
case of your sister.’ 

‘I don’t know what you're talking about, J.J. I don’t want 
any advice about my sister. If you knew her,’ the Major grinned 
feebly, ‘ you would hesitate before offering advice about her.’ 

‘No, I shouldn’t, not a bit, if I thought she needed it.’ 

‘Well, you might not. I must say for you there are few things 
you do hesitate about. Any way my sister isn’t Miss Kent. She 
married an Englishman called Purvis more than twenty years 


? 


ago. 

* Does she want a divorce ? or a judicial separation? I’m more 
or less up in the law on that subject. As a parson I have to be, you 
know.’ 

“No, she doesn’t. In fact the very reverse is the case. She 
seems to me to want to go on a sort of second honeymoon.’ 

* Well, let her. I don’t seeany harm in that. In fact I regard 
it as a very fine exhibition of proper feeling in a wife. That sort of 
thing is rare after a quarter of a century of married life. But perhaps 
Purvis wants to get off the trip. Is that it? If so, my advice to 
you is not to mix yourself up in the matter. Let them fight it out 
together. There’s nothing so foolish as meddling in these domestic 
broils.’ 

“I wish to goodness, J.J., you’d stop talking for one instant 
and let me tell you the fix ’min. There’s no domestic broil of any 
sort. Purvis is just as keen as Margaret is on seeing the continent 
of Europe. That’s where the trouble comes in. But here we are 
at Portsmouth Lodge. You'd better read the letter for yourself. 
That will be more satisfactory than talking at cross-purposes in the 
trap and my not being able to explain myself on account of the way 
you keep interrupting me.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


PortsmovuTH Longs is utterly unlike any other house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballymoy. It would probably win first prize in all 
Connacht for the best kept homestead if such rewards were offered 
by social reformers for competition among landlords and professional 
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men. Nowhere out of England itself would it be possible to find 
gravel more carefully raked than Major Kent’s ; ivy better clipped ; 
fences with more rigid wires; gates and doors which glisten with 
brighter paint. The interior of the house is quite as exquisite as its 
surroundings. The linoleum which covers the hall is always slippery 
and on certain days in the week smells strongly of beeswax and 
turpentine. No chair is allowed to remain long out of its appointed 
place in any room. The Times and the local paper, which supply 
the Major with reading matter, are laid together folded into correct 
parallelograms on a polished table in the study. Numerous recep- 
tacles for tobacco ashes are to be found in every room. Fire grates, 
even in winter when the turf is blazing in them, are sacred from 
cigar ends. The havoc occasioned by a visit from Meldon, a 
lamentably untidy person, is set right with sweeping brushes and 
dusters immediately after his departure. 

Major Kent inherits from his grandfather, the first of the family 
who settled in Ireland, an English fondness for neatness. It took 
him years to educate his housekeeper, Mrs. O’Halloran, into a 
proper respect for his ideas of household management. Being a 
woman of strong common sense she had a great contempt for her 
master’s fads ; but she yielded to him and was compensated for the 
discomfort of the unnatural kind of life she was obliged to live by 
the pleasure she found in making generations of subordinate hand- 
maidens acutely miserable. Fresh from their pleasantly untidy 
homes, they could not understand what Mrs. O’Halloran desired of 
them, and suffered, not always patiently, in the effort to learn 
the difference between a thing which is clean and a thing which has 
been given a ‘ rub over.’ 

Meldon walked into the Major’s study, kicking two mats crooked 
on his way. He disarranged, before sitting down in it, a deep 
armchair. He stretched out his legs and put the heels of his boots 
on the brass bar of the fender, a grave offence which would hardly 
have been passed over without a hint of rebuke if it had been com- 
mitted by anyone except Meldon. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘ bring out that letter, Major, and let me get 
at this mysterious trouble of yours.’ 

The letter, a long one, written closely over four sides of a sheet 
of notepaper, was handed to him. 

‘It’s written,’ said the Major, ‘from Melbourne, but you'll 
see that my sister expects to be in England by the time I 
get it.’ 
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‘Thank you,’ said Meldon. ‘ Your sister, I suppose, lives in 
Australia ?’ 

“She does. She went out with her husband and has been living 
on a sheep farm for the last twenty-two years, in fact ever since she 
was married. This is her first trip home.’ 

Meldon read the letter carefully, spread it out on his knee, and 
proceeded to give the Major an abstract of its contents. 

‘Your sister,’ he said, ‘is coming home. She proposes to spend 
a month or perhaps more in visiting the capitals of the principal 
European states in the company of her husband. That’s all clear 
so far, I hope.’ 

* Yes,’ said the Major, ‘ that’s clear enough. I’m not complain. 
ing of any difficulty in understanding the letter. Margaret was 
always able to make her meaning quite plain, too plain sometimes.’ 

‘She brings with her a daughter, of whom she writes as “‘ Mar- 
jorie,” and occasionally “dear Marjorie.” She intends to send 
this Marjorie to stay with you here in Portsmouth Lodge, while 
she enjoys herself in Paris, Vienna and Rome. That, in a few words, 
is the news which her letter conveys. Now what is your grievance ?’ 

‘My grievance! My dear J.J., what am I to do with a girl? 
How can I keep her here? I’m not accustomed to girls. I am 
constitutionally unfitted to deal with them.’ 

‘In my opinion, Major, you’re an uncommonly lucky man. 
Here you have pressed on you what many men spend half their lives 
trying to get, the companionship of a really charming, quite natural 
and unaffected young lady. Instead of dancing with joy as any 
ordinary man would, you go about with a face as long as if the 
chestnut filly had thrown out a splint.’ 

* That’s all very fine for you. You’re accustomed to charming 
young ladies. I’m not. Besides, how do you know that she isa 
young lady? For all Margaret says in the letter she may be a 
baby in arms, or a long-legged shy creature of fifteen. For the 
matter of that, what ground have you for saying that she’s charm- 
ing, natural and unaffected ? ’ 

‘Tl take your points one by one, Major. You ask how I know 
she’s a grown-up young lady. I don’t actually know her age, but 
you said that your sister had been twenty-two years married, from 
which I infer that her eldest daughter must be twenty or twenty- 


one.’ 


* How do you know that Marjorie is the eldest daughter ? ’ 
“She must be. There may be an elder son, though that’s not 
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likely. If there had been, your sister would have brought him 
home with her instead of the girl. But in any case, even if there 
isa son, Marjorie must be at least nineteen, and a girl of that age is 
always considered to be grown up. I say with confidence,’ he went 
on in an explanatory tone, ‘that she’s the eldest daughter because 
she’s obviously called after her mother. If there had been an older 
one she’d have been Marjorie, which is an abbreviation of Margaret, 
and this one would have been Susan or Millicent or something else. 
That disposes of your first point. Next, as to her being natural 
and unaffected. She has been brought up, according to your 
account, on a sheep farm. How could a growing child have a more 
unaffected companion than a sheep? Your niece has probably 
played with dear little woolly lambs ever since she was old enough 
to play with anything. She can’t be anything else but natural. 
You may take my word for it that she’ll turn out exactly like 
Lucy in Wordsworth’s poem, who “ dwelt among untrodden ways, 
beside the streams of Dove.” Ballymoy will be a metropolis to her 
and a travelling circus a wild joy. As for her being charming, that 
follows from her being perfectly natural. Everything natural is 
charming. Besides, she probably takes after her mother, and your 
sister must have had a certain amount of charm or else Purvis 


wouldn’t have married her.’ 
‘She wasn’t in the least charming,’ said the Major. ‘She was 


what I should call dictatorial.’ 

“You may not have appreciated her charm, but it was there 
all the same. Otherwise, as I said, Purvis wouldn’t have married 
her. You must give Purvis credit for some sense, Major. A man 
like that who has shown himself capable of making money out of 
sheep farming, which is a difficult business, money enough to go 
travelling all over the continent of Europe, can’t possibly have been 
such a fool as to marry a woman who didn’t attract him.’ 

‘Well, supposing you’re right, and you may be for all I can 
tell—supposing she is all you say, that only makes things much 
worse. What on earth am I to do with a charming young lady 
of twenty-one in a place like this? How am I to entertain 
her ?” 

‘Don’t let that get between you and your sleep. I'll entertain 
her for you. I'll be getting my holidays almost at once, and 
Pll not go away except for a week just to see my own little girl. 
I'll stay here in Ballymoy and entertain your niece.’ 

‘No, you won’t,’ said the Major firmly. ‘I couldn’t, I simply 
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daren’t face Margaret if she heard that I’d allowed the girl to spend 
the summer flirting with the curate.’ 

“She might do a great deal worse,’ said Meldon. ‘ But, as a 
matter of fact, I don’t mean to flirt with her. You forget that I’m 
engaged to be married. I wouldn’t flirt with any one. What I 
propose to do is to take her out for rides and get up picnic teas 
and boating parties and play lawn tennis with her. Don’t you 
fret about her, Major. She’ll enjoy her time all right.’ 

‘T haven’t a room in my house fit to put a girl into. The place 
is furnished for men, not girls. I don’t even know what a girl 
would want in a bedroom.’ 

“A girl doesn’t want anything particular. Give her any 
ordinary furniture and she’ll manage along. I know girls well.’ 

“I thought,’ said the Major, ‘that they might require long 
looking glasses, and patent wire frames for fitting dresses on to, and 
special lamps for heating curling tongs at. I know I’ve seen those 
things advertised.’ 

“She'll bring everything of that sort along with her. She 
won’t expect to have them provided for her, any more than you'd 
expect to find a razor strop and a trousers stretcher laid out for you 
in the bedroom of a strange house in which you happened to be 
staying.’ 

* Then there’s Mrs. O’Halloran. I don’t know what she’ll say. 
I am sure she’ll object strongly. Perhaps she’ll leave, and then 
where should I be ?’ 

“Tf you’re afraid of Mrs. O’Halloran, I'll tackle her for you. 
Ring the bell and T’ll do it at once. Or wait, is there any point 
you'd like to have cleared up before Mrs. O’Halloran comes in ?’ 

‘Margaret says—where’s the letter ?—oh, yes, there it is on 
the floor beside you. She says, “ Dear Marjorie won’t be any 
trouble to you. If you give her a book and a quiet corner she’ll 
be quite happy.” Now I have no books that any girl could read.’ 

“You have not,’ said Meldon. ‘So far as I know you possess 
five volumes of Spurgeon’s Sermons, two books on horses, three 
on yacht building and an old encyclopedia. I quite agree with you 
that no girl could read your books. But I'll bring you out a couple 
of dozen volumes—novels, you know, and poetry. Gladys Muriel 
reads Tennyson and any amount of novels. They’re quite the 
right things for girls.’ 

“I don’t know,’ said the Major doubtfully. ‘ Your books might 
not be the sort that Margaret would like her daughter to read.’ 
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‘If you think that I’m the sort of man who'd give improper 
books to a girl you’re utterly mistaken. As a matter of fact I 
don’t read books that have anything objectionable in them myself, 
except the ancient Fathers of the Church. But if you like, just to 
make your mind quite easy, I'll write to my little girl and get her to 
draw up a list of really suitable books, her own favourite reading. 
That ought to satisfy you. Now ring for Mrs. O’Halloran.’ 

The housekeeper appeared. At first she seemed to think that 
an untimely demand for luncheon was to be made on her. 

‘It was only this morning,’ she said, “ before you made out after 
your breakfast, that you told me luncheon was for half-past one. 
The chicken isn’t in the pot above ten minutes, and the potatoes 
isn’t near boiled nor won’t be for another half hour.’ 

‘That’s all right, Mrs. O’Halloran,’ said Meldon. ‘It isn’t 
the chicken the Major wants. He quite agrees with you that when 
a meal’s ordered for one particular hour, that’s the hour at which it 
ought to be. What he wishes me to speak to you about now is 
something quite different.’ 

‘Tf it’s Mary Garry and the way she has of dropping her hair- 
pins out of her head in the morning when she does be sweeping out 
the study floor, let the Major try and cure her of that himself. I’m 
tired talking to her. Many’s the time I’ve said to her: “ Mary 
Garry, the master’ll be raging mad ; he’ll face me, and he'll kill 
you so as you won’t know after whether it’s your head or your 
heels you’re standing on, if you drop them pins about the floor, 
and you sweeping it.”” But I might as well be talking to the wind 
or to one of them horses beyond in the field or to yourself, Mr. 
Meldon, as to that same Mary Garry. She’s got the notion of 
America in her head this minute, and she’ll never settle down to 
a decent day’s work till she’s off out of this, if she does then 
itself.’ 

‘It’s not Mary Garry I’m talking about now,’ said Meldon, 
‘but another girl altogether.’ 

‘And what will the Major be wanting with another girl ? 
Isn’t one enough, and wouldn’t I rather work my fingers to the 
bone cleaning and sweeping and cooking and mending after him, 
than have the life plagued out of me with another girl? What 
does he want with another girl? Tell me that.’ ‘ 

The Major had got the better of Mrs. O’Halloran in so far as he 
had induced her to keep his house as no other house in Ballymoy 
was ever kept. But Mrs. O'Halloran, like every other woman who 
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ever learned to polish, had also learnt to tyrannise. It was smal] 
wonder that Major Kent’s courage quailed before the task of 
announcing the visit of his niece. Fortunately Meldon was made 
of sterner stuff. Mrs. O’Halloran’s tongue had no terrors for him, 
He actually enjoyed arguing with her. 

‘The Major doesn’t want another girl any more than you do, 
Mrs. O’Halloran. The point is that he can’t help himself. But 
the girl that’s coming isn’t a fresh edition of Mary Garry. She's 
a young lady, and we look to you to make her stay here pleasant for 
her.’ 

‘The Lord save us and help us! Is it a young lady you're 
bringing down on the house ?’ 

“It is, said Meldon firmly, ‘a young lady of remarkable charm 
and personal beauty. A young lady who will come like a ray of 
sunshine into Portsmouth Lodge and make all your lives brighter. 
You'll hear her all day long singing her pretty songs as she goes 
tripping up and down the stairs. She will have a pleasant smile and 
a kind word for every one. Even Mary Garry will learn to look up 
to her as a sort of angel in the house. You know that sort of 
young lady, don’t you, Mrs. O’Halloran ? ’ 

“Tell me now,’ said the housekeeper, in a hoarse whisper, ‘Is 
it the young lady that’s to marry you—and the Lord help her when 
she does—that’s coming here? For if so be that you’ve beguiled 
the poor Major, who’s as quiet and innocent as a child in the house, 
into inviting her——’ 

‘Well, it isn’t her. You may make your mind easy about 
that.’ 

‘For if it is,’ went on Mrs. O'Halloran, ‘I may tell you this. 
There'll be no carrying on between her and you in this house while 
I’m in it. The Major’s a respectable man and always was, and 
I’m a respectable woman, and Mary Garry comes of decent people, 
and as for carrying on——’ 

‘Sorra the woman or the girl ever attempted to carry on with 
me,’ said Meldon, ‘ except yourself. And hard enough I’ve found 
it to keep you at arm’s length more than once. If I wasn’t a man 
of remarkable strength of character, you’d have married me twice 
over before now.’ 

Mrs. O’Halloran snorted with indignation and delight. She 
recognised in Meldon a man who could get the better of her in a 
war of words, and she appreciated him fully. 

‘But any way,’ he went on, ‘the young lady who’s coming 
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here won’t want to carry on with any one. She’s the Major’s 
niece, and her name is Miss Marjorie Purvis.’ 

‘ And who’s to attend on the like of her? For I won’t. Maybe 
now you think that Mary Garry can be running after her all day, 
hooking up the backs of her dresses for her and doing her hair.’ 

‘ We leave all those details to you,’ said Meldon. ‘ Neither the 
Major nor I know anything about the backs of dresses, and we’re not 
barbers. But I’ll just say this, that unless Mary Garry learns to do 
her own hair better than she does at present—I’m relying on your 
account of her, Mrs. O’Halloran, I never noticed her hair one way 
or other—she’d better not lay a hand on anybody else’s. Just 
think how you’d feel if you found yourself tripping over two lots 
of hairpins every time you put out your foot in front of you.’ 

Mrs. O’Halloran realised that she was not likely to produce 
any impression on Meldon. She turned to the Major. 

‘And will she expect me to be carrying up a cup of tea to her 
in the morning, and her in her bed ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said the Major. ‘ Will she, J.J. ?’ 

‘She will,’ said Meldon. ‘ Every self-respecting young lady 
expects that. A cup of tea and a slice of bread and butter along 
vith it, served on a small tray with a white cloth spread over it.’ 

‘ And how long,’ said Mrs. O’Halloran desperately, ‘ is the like 
of that work to be going on ?’ 

‘Six weeks at least,’ said Meldon. ‘Perhaps longer. But 
you'll be surprised how you'll get to like it. What you and the 
Major want, both of you, is some sweet and civilising influence in 
this house. You may not care for the idea beforehand, but you'll 
enjoy being refined enormously when the time comes. Just think 
how nice it will be to have flowers settled regularly in all the vases, 
and pretty little bows of silk ribbon tied on to the antimacassars, 
and beautiful embroidered teacloths made for use at afternoon tea, 
and all the hundred and one little dainty touches added to life 
which only the hand of a highly educated and cultivated young 
lady can bestow. I shouldn’t wonder a bit if she set to work and 
made chintz covers for all the chairs in the house? You'd like 
that, wouldn’t you, Mrs. O’Halloran ?’ 

‘I would not then. The covers that’s on the chairs this minute 
is good enough. But what’s the use of talking? Whatever is-to 
be must be, surely ; and the thing that’s before us is what we have 
to go through with, be the same easy or hard. I suppose now you'll 
be eating your lunch with the Major, Mr. Meldon ? ’ 
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*T will.’ 

‘ And you'll be wanting coffee or the like after it ? ’ 

‘We will.’ 

* Well, if so be there’s nothing more to be said about the young 
lady, Pll be getting back again to the kitchen to see after the 
chicken.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


MeLpon and Major Kent spent two hours after luncheon making 
plans for the entertainment of Miss Marjorie Purvis. The Major 
agreed to rail off a portion of the paddock, mow and roll it. He 
wrote to a Dublin firm for a complete supply of all things necessary 
for the playing of lawn tennis and croquet. Meldon said that 
every girl delighted in playing either one game or the other, and 
that both must be provided since it was impossible to know before. 
hand which Miss Marjorie might prefer. He proposed to instruct 
the Major in the games. He was, he boasted, very expert in lawn 
tennis and a croquet player of more than ordinary ability. Another 
letter was written to a newsagent and a cheque was enclosed sufi 
cient to cover six weeks’ subscription to three lady’s papers. All 
women, young and old, married or single, Meldon said, enjoyed 
lady’s papers and would only be really happy if kept well provided 
with them. The manager of the stores at which the Major dealt 
was asked to submit an estimate for a supply of cakes suitable for 
afternoon tea, to be posted regularly twice a week. Even Meldon 
felt that it would be unfair to ask Mrs. O’Halloran to make cakes. 
The Major wanted at the same time to give a general order for every 
kind of food commonly eaten by young ladies. Meldon objected 
to his doing this, maintaining that girls required no special diet, 
After some discussion a compromise was arrived at and an order 
given for ten pounds of chocolate creams mixed with fondants. 
The Major resolutely refused to buy a side-saddle. He said that 
he would not run the risk of putting an inexperienced niece on any 
of the horses in his stables. Meldon, after arguing at some length 
that high-spirited girls enjoy running risks, discovered suddenly 
that the Major’s anxiety was for his own horses and not for Miss 
Marjorie’s neck. Realising that this was a reasonable fear, he did 
not press for the purchase of the side-saddle. It was agreed that a 
bicycle should be obtained instead, and Meldon promised to speak 
to Doyle about it at once. Doyle, hotel keeper, grocer, draper and 
emigration agent, also dealt, when opportunity offered, in agricul- 
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tural machinery, patent fertilisers, watches, sewing machines and 
bicycles. 

A fashionable stationer was written to for two dozen ‘ At Home’ 
cards of the latest design. There were only four people in Ballymoy, 
including Meldon himself, to whom these could possibly be sent ; 
w it was calculated that the two dozen would suffice as summonses 
to six parties. The first, as Meldon planned them, would be a 
simple afternoon tea to be held at Portsmouth Lodge on the day 
ater the niece’s arrival. The next was to take the form of a tea 
picnic at some place not more than five miles distant to which the 
guests would convey themselves on bicycles. This, Meldon said, 
vas @ particularly fashionable and delightful form of entertainment, 
of which all young girls were veryfond. Major Kent got out a note- 
book and began to make a list of his engagements. The tea picnic 
was to be followed by another party at Portsmouth Lodge, devoted 
dither to lawn tennis or croquet ; the game indulged in to be decided 
when it was known which of the two the niece preferred. 

‘That’s three,’ said Meldon. ‘ We want three more.’ 

‘Must we have three more ?’ 

“We must. We can’t have less than one every week. In fact 
me every week isn’t really enough for a high-spirited, energetic 
young girl. But I think we may count on the other people giving 
afew parties in return. Each of them is bound to ask us twice at 
kast if we ask them six times. They can’t well do less. That will 
make six more parties, two at the rectory, two at the Fords’, and 
two with the D.I. I tell you what it is, Major, we'll make Ballymoy 
hum ! ? 

‘We will,’ said the Major without enthusiasm. 

A picnic on one of the islands in the bay was Meldon’s next 
suggestion, the guests to be taken out on the yacht. The Major 
objected to this because Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Cosgrave were in- 
vatiably sick when they went on the sea. Meldon pointed out that 
as the object of the party was to give pleasure to Miss Marjorie 
Purvis, the sufferings of other people would not matter. 

“In fact,’ he said, ‘if Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Cosgrave are sick it 
will rather increase the pleasure of the rest of the party. I don’t 
know if you’ve noticed it, Major, but nothing gives most people 
such a feeling of solid satisfaction as seeing somebody else violently 
ilat sea. I expect your niece will enjoy herself all the more when 
she notices that Mrs. Ford is turning green about the gills.’ 


‘She might get sick herself.’ 
49—2 
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‘Not she. Is it likely that a girl who has voyaged all the way 
from Australia would get sick inour bay? Besides, from what I’ve 
heard of your niece, she’s not at all the sort of girl who gets sick on 
a pleasure party.’ 

“So far as I know,’ said the Major, ‘ you’ve not heard anything 
about my niece except what you’ve said yourself. I wouldn't 
advise you to build too confidently on that.’ 

* After the picnic on the bay,’ said Meldon, ‘ we could get upa 
polo match. You and I would play Ford and the D.I. The recto 
could umpire, if he’s well enough.’ 

‘On my ponies, I suppose ?’ 

‘Of course. Nobody else has any ponies.’ 

‘Well, then you may scratch that entertainment off the list 
Make what arrangements you like, J.J.—and I don’t deny that 
you're doing well so far—but leave my ponies out. I won’t have 
them destroyed.’ 

* Except a bicycle gymkhana and a display of fireworks, I don’t 
know that there’s any form of entertainment left.’ 

* What about a dinner party ?’ 

‘No. Girls hate dinner parties. They don’t care to sit for 
hours stuffing themselves with heavy food. But we might have 
a dance. Doyle was telling me the other day about a boy who plays 
the melodeon splendidly. We'll clear out your dining room, polish 
the floor and have a dance. I'll get the rector to allow his thre 
eldest children to come. That’s three. You and I make five— 

“I can’t dance.’ 

‘You can if you like. Don’t be selfish, Major. You mustn't 
expect a charming niece to stay with you and cheer you up and 
make life brighter in your home without putting yourself out 4 
little to entertain her. You'll dance of course. It'll do you a lot 
of good. The Fords are two more. That’s seven. They might 
bring their eldest girl ; she’s only six, but I suppose she can dance 
more or less. She’ll make eight. The D.I. and his wife, ten. And 
Miss Marjorie herself eleven. That’s an odd number, but it can't 
be helped. There’s no use counting on the rector or Mrs. Cosgrave. 
They may come and look on, but they won’t dance.’ 

Major Kent, with a sigh, wrote down the dance on his list. 

‘As a wind up,’ said Meldon, ‘a sort of grand finale of the 
season’s entertainments, we might have a paper chase. I am sure 
that Miss Marjorie would enjoy a paper chase. You and she could 
be hares. I would lead the hounds in hot pursuit. I rather fancy 
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myself cheering on Mrs. Ford when she gets entangled in a barbed- 
gire fence. I don’t think now that we can improve on that list.’ 

‘I suppose that all this is quite necessary.’ 

‘Absolutely. I’m giving you the irreducible minimum. You 
can’t entertain a girl with less.’ 

‘And I suppose that we’re doing quite the right things ? 
Remember, J.J., I’ve no experience. I’m relying entirely on 

ou. You understand girls and I don’t. You're quite sure now 
that she’ll really enjoy these parties ?’ 

‘She will. It may seem odd to you that she should—— ’ 

‘It does. In fact I scarcely believe that she can.’ 

‘ All the same she will. You may take my word for it, Major, 
that if you were to put a blank sheet of paper in front of any ordinary 
good-looking girl of twenty or twenty-one, and were to ask her to 
write down exactly the things she’d like best to do, she’d produce 
alist practically identical with yours. The events might be placed 
ina different order, but they’d all be there, and there’d be nothing 
dse. Of course it is understood that Ballymoy is Ballymoy. If we 
had her somewhere else, in London or Dublin, the things we’d have 
to do would naturally be different.’ 

‘T suppose it’s all right,’ said the Major a little wearily. ‘ I wish 
to goodness Margaret hadn’t insisted on dumping her daughter 
down here. But she always did things of that kind. When I was 
a boy she used to bully me frightfully. I’ve never known her show 
the slightest consideration for my feelings. Why couldn’t she have 
taken her daughter round Europe? You'd think a mother would 
like to have her daughter with her on a trip of the sort.’ 

‘She has good reasons for not taking her. You may be sure of 
that. Asa matter of fact there are lots of things in those European 
capitals which a careful mother wouldn’t at all like her daughter to 
see. She may intend to enjoy herself in ways which wouldn’t be 
suitable to a girl of twenty-one. I shouldn’t wonder if she and 
Purvis mean to run a bit of a rig now they’ve got loose from the 
sheep farm. Monte Carlo, perhaps, or——’ Meldon winked. 
‘You know the kind of thing I mean.’ 

The Major grinned. 

‘I wish Margaret heard you,’ he said. ‘My dear J.J., she’s 
absolutely the last woman in the world you can imagine going on 
any kind of spree. I’ve never known her do anything that the 
strictest moralist could call even fast.’ 

‘That’s just the most dangerous sort of woman there is. When 
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those sober, proper ones break out they run into the most frightful 
excesses. You can’t altogether blame her and Purvis. Just fancy 
living for years and years closely surrounded by sheep, seeing 
nothing, day after day, but sheep, hearing nothing but bleats, 
eating nothing but mutton. The sheep, as you must have observed, 
is the most appallingly respectable beast there is. It occupies a 
sort of old-fashioned, evangelical position among the other animals, 
You can’t imagine a sheep voting any way but Conservative. 
Nobody ever heard of anything but a staid, quiet sheep. A bull 
goes mad occasionally and runs amok. So does a dog. We all 
know that horses and pigs have queer tempers, but a sheep is quite 
different. If you had lived among sheep for twenty-two years, you 
wouldn’t judge your sister and Purvis as hardly as youdo. You'd 
be more ready to make allowances. I daresay she isn’t going to do 
anything really very bad; but I respect her for wanting to keep 
her daughter safe. I can tell you a girl of that age has to be con- 
sidered. I expect that’s the reason your sister is sending Miss 
Marjorie to us. She knows we’ll look after her.’ 

‘She didn’t actually mention you in her letter.’ 

‘No, she didn’t. But I expect she had me in the back of her 
mind. She realised that I was the sort of man who understood 
girls and would see that Miss Marjorie came to no harm.’ 

‘As a matter of fact, I don’t suppose she ever heard of you. 
She certainly never did from me. I don’t often write to her, and 
when I do, I don’t fill up the letter with descriptions of your 
character.’ 

‘I think,’ said Meldon, ‘ I’ll be off now. I’ll take those letters of 
yours into Ballymoy and post them. Let me see, one to the stores, 
one to the newsagent—you’re sure you put the cheque into that one? 
It won’t-do to expect a man you don’t deal with regularly to send 
you the papers on credit. One about the tennis and croquet things, 
and one for the “ At Home” cards. When they come I'll give 
you a hand at filling them up. If your niece is to be here this day 
week we ought to get them out at once.’ 

‘We send them out in both our names, I suppose,’ said the 
Major. ‘“ The Rev. J. J. Meldon and Major Kent At Home— 
Paper Chase—R.S.V.P.” That’s the kind of thing, isn’t it ?’ 

The Major frequently indulged in sarcasms of this sort in con- 
versation with his friend. They glanced quite harmlessly off 
Meldon’s coat of self-esteem. He very rarely took any notice of 
them. 
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‘T’ll see Doyle this evening about the bicycle,’ he said. ‘I sup- 
pose I may run to 10/. and get a decent one. You wouldn’t care to 
see your niece riding about the country on a cheap machine.’ 

‘Oh yes, spend what you like. Luckily I have a little money put 
by, but if I go bankrupt over this visit, it can’t be helped.’ 

‘Don’t be a screw, Major. You ought to be very thankful to 
get off with a bicycle. If you happened to live near any decent 
shops you’d have to buy hats and dresses and gloves, and perhaps 
expensive furs for every single niece who came to stay with you. 
[knew an uncle once who took his niece into a shop in London and 
told her to choose a hat. He’d never bought a thing of the sort 
before and he thought fifteen shillings would be the outside figure. 
What do you think they stuck him? Five guineas! And they 
very nearly had him run in for another guinea for half of a stuffed 
bird. The girl wanted it, but the uncle said he belonged to the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Society and was solemnly pledged not to buy any 

dead fowl except a chicken. As a matter of fact he joified the 
society the next day and has subscribed to it ever since. He says 
it’s one that ought to be supported in the interests of uncles. Now 
you see how cheap you get off only having to buy a bicycle. If 
there was a hat or a dress in Doyle’s drapery store that Miss Marjorie 
would wear on a desert island in a downpour of rain you'd have to 
buy it for her. Luckily for you there isn’t.’ 


(To be continued.) 












PASTELS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS: 


BY MARGARET L. WOODS. 


IIl.—A NIGHT VIEW OF ST. HELENA. 


No one in the Second Class would fraternise with the German 
Sergeant, except the black missionary, and as the Sergeant spoke 
little English and the Negro presumably no German, their conversa. 
tion must have languished. Of course, no one else talked to the 
black man. It was characteristic of the methods of the American 
Missionary Society which was sending him to South Africa that, 
whereas in their own country he would not have been allowed to 
travel with white people of any class, on board an English ship 
they introduced him to the second; and some of the second-class 
passengers were South Africans with their own feelings about 
persons of colour, plus views on American missionaries. 

I dare not commit myself to a statement as to the particular 
regiment of the Fatherland which was mourning the Sergeant’s 
absence, but it must have been even such a one as our own Life 
Guards, for he had been in England with the Emperor, and was 
now on his way to join a German Prince in West Africa. This, 
then, was a chosen sergeant of a chosen regiment. The English 
N.C.0.s of my acquaintance have been few but not chosen. Not 
one of them could compare with the German in education or the 
kind of intelligence education gives, and he could not compare 
with one of them in fundamental good manners, The Englishmen, 
though some were fresh from victorious battlefields, were modest, 
courteous, respectful; the German was bragging, swaggering, 
condescending. Yet it was out of pure charity that I first made 
his acquaintance. He would stand pressing against the barrier 
which divided the second-class deck, waiting for a word in his 
native tongue, like a pony waiting for its oats. I can see him 
still, his broad, well set-up, but too plump figure, his round head 
and shiny red-and-white cheeks, his shiny black moustache, his 
billiard-ball eyes rolling in search of conversational prey. He was 
dressed in neat civilian costume, with binoculars on a strap, but 
? Copyright, 1910, by Margaret L. Woods, in the United States of America. 
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my memory is apt perversely to exchange it for a tight uniform, 
and to image him as moving to a clink of spurs and jingle of a 
sabre. To address him once was to be day after day as the Wedding 
Guest to the Ancient Mariner. The young man who wanted to 
talk German took, strangely enough, to frequenting another part 
of the ship; and seeing the Sergeant left desolate, I insisted on 
introducing to him his compatriot on our side of the barrier, 
Frau B. 

Frau B. was an admirable type of the old-fashioned German 
woman, with her hair still blonde and abundant, her complexion 
still pink and white in spite of her sixty years, with her motherly 
figure and the kind, gentle manners which were the natural expres- 
sion of her kind and gentle Wesen. Such women of the past were 
generally well educated and full of good sense, but unavoidably 
narrow-minded. Young years spent in Cape Colony had widened 
Frau B.’s mental horizon. 

It was to Frau B. and myself, for want of other audience, that 
the Sergeant described the sensation his appearance had produced 
in London, where, as I remembered with real regret, his Imperial 
Master’s had fallen so flat. He and ‘another very handsome 
under-officer’ had walked along Oxford Street in their uniform 
and been unable to proceed because of the crowd which collected 
round them. The police had been obliged to come to their 
rescue, and had taken him and his comrade away inacab. Gentle 
Frau B. was distressed to hear it. ‘Were the Londoners indeed so 
hostile?’ The Sergeant smiled, his red-and-white cheeks swelled, 
his moustache curled and curled, his billiard-ball eyes glowed with 
amusement. ‘ Hostile! dear ladies! It was pure admiration. 
Never, never before had those Londoners seen two such handsome 
fellows.’ 

Our ship had twice touched at a port, and each time by night. 
We had forgiven her easily, for Las Palmas is of little interest, and 
Ascension of none. But St. Helena was another matter. She 
surely could not be so perverse as to give us no chance of seeing 
the island, of visiting Longwood, the cage of the captive Hagle. 
It was perhaps well to be reminded what manner of Olympian bird 
this was before good sense was overwhelmed by the flood of senti- 
ment which must flow from and about St. Helena as long as her 
two hundred streams flow into the ocean. The Sergeant, judging 
by his accent, came from some remote part of Eastern Prussia. 
He recounted how from his native village, in the year of the Russian 
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campaign, Napoleon swept off to the war nearly the whole of the 
male population. There was no sparing the fathers of families, 
all must march except the old men, the cripples, and the boys ; and 
very fewreturned. The Sergeant’s father remembered a poor legless 
old fellow who used to drag himself about the village on crutches, 
He had been one of those who had waded through the freezing mud 
of the Beresina. His legs had been frostbitten and he had lost 
them, yet somehow he had lived to struggle home again. I could 
have told the Sergeant, had listening been his forte, of many another 
poor German who had left his bones amongst the Spanish Sierras, 
while in their turn thousands of hapless Spaniards were dragged 
far from their country of the sun to perish for their enemies’ cause 
on bitter Russian plains. These were not ‘ old, forgotten, far-off 
things’ to the Europe of 1815; they were all fresh and blood- 
stained happenings. There was no sentiment with regard to 
Napoleon then anywhere in Europe except in France and among 
a small Whig party in England. Neither was there any sentiment 
about Napoleon when he gave himself up to the English. He 
knew they were the only people who would not shoot him. We 
ask why he did not choose to die—how he, the master-intelligence, 
failed to see that his meteoric star had set for ever. And perhaps 
the answer, the reason, lies in the unreason of the great fundamental 
Force of Nature which built and sustained that intelligence. So 
tremendous a vitality must have very hardly consented to accept 
its negation—death. 

So with thoughts ranging for a while beyond the daily round 
of our shipboard life we watched the faint azure peaks of St. Helena 
rising above the dull, opaque blue of the horizon. Diana’s Peak, 
Actewon—a fellow-passenger, a native of St. Helena, named us the 
ethereal Presences. The sea had been rough, the sky cloudy for 
several days, but as the silhouette of the mountain island grew more 
and more substantial, the clouds lifted and melted away, till at last 
the evening sky lay clear and translucent behind it, while to the 
north-west the sun went down all golden. 

The sun went down; ay, there was the rub! Some of us had 
determined to visit Longwood under any circumstances, if it were at 
all possible. There was a young lady on board who had an intro- 
duction to the French Consul, which it was hoped might induce 
him to give us entrance to the house, even at an undue hour. For 
the house and estates surrounding it, together with the site of 
Napoleon’s first burial-place, now belong to the French nation. 
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But night was falling, and our St. Helenian fellow-passenger assured 
us that the mountain road to Longwood was so bad that no sum 
would induce a driver to take us over it in the dark. 

In the days of the old East India Company, to which St. Helena 
belonged, the harbour of little Jamestown would be full enough, 
for in the course of the year a thousand ships cast anchor there. 
Now it lies almost deserted, except for the Cape liner which calls 
monthly on its outward and its homeward journey. We landed 
towards eight o’clock. It was about the hour at which Napoleon 
landed, and the aspect of the place must have changed little since. 
The town runs up the bottom of a very narrow valley between 
steep and barren mountains. A cliff which, as we saw it, seemed 
very dark, overhangs the narrow landing-place, along which a 
chain of lights pointed the way to the hardly more thickly clustered 
lights of the town. A chattering crowd of St. Helenians awaited 
us: touts and sellers of small fancy articles of the kind the green 
unwary traveller buys, presently to bury in the obscurity of dusty 
drawers. They were something of a puzzle these St. Helenians, 
with their soft slave voices and eyes, their perfect English speech, 
and gentle, gay, un-English manners. White they were, yet plainly 
half-castes of some kind, and, seeing the comparative nearness of 
the African continent, one doubtfully surmised black blood. It 
would seem, in fact, they are of mixed European, Asiatic, and 
Malay descent, with scarcely a touch of the negro in them. 

Escorted and impeded by this crowd, doing its unpleasant 
business of pushing its wares with an alluring pleasantness, we 
reached and passed through the gateway of the town. Immediately 
there was peace ; it might almost be said there was a desert. Low 
wooden houses with the gnarled, scant-foliaged boughs of old 
eucalyptus trees casting shadows along them, seemed like stage 
fagades ; but on the stage there was no play, for the touts and 
saleswomen were not permitted within the gate. We walked on 
up the shabby street, and still, in spite of the earliness of the hour, 
there was no sign of life. At length we reached an open and lighted 
shop, poor and bare enough in all conscience, yet our one apparent 
harbourage. The proprietor was superior to the shop: something 
of a local personage, one surmised, and very certainly a man of 
goodwill. Things now began to move. The young lady with the 
introduction to the French Consul found him, and, what was more, 
persuaded him to go out and meet us at Longwood. At a quarter 
to nine by the clock three two-wheeled vehicles stood outside the 
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shop. They were low and light and small, evidently built for 
climbing mountain roads. Two couples took the first two of these, 
The third, which luckily was drawn by a mighty steed out of all 
proportion to the carriage, was assigned to Frau B., her daughter, 
and myself. Thus we were already one more than the carriage was 
designed to hold ; nevertheless the German Sergeant was obstinate 
to get in too. These were assuredly not the only carriages in 
St. Helena, but he was either virtuously resolved to spare his 
country’s war-chest or feared the expenses of the excursion might 
be disallowed. That not one of the three ladies in question desired 
his company was an ‘ unconsidered trifle.’ At the outset we won. 
Off we set, we three alone in the carriage, the driver running by the 
side, as the custom is. In a few minutes we had left Jamestown 
behind us and were climbing the precipitous mountain side above 
it by the steep, sharp-cornered zigzags of the stony road. One 
passed at first front gates, rough shrubberies as of suburban 
residences, but the big horse, whose powerful strides seemed 
positively to lift the little carriage over the stones, took us up and 
up until we reached a region that by the dim starlight showed almost 
as arid as mountains in the moon. Tumbled boulders were above 
us and about us, white as bleached bone, and a strange growth of 
flowering aloes, holding up their bare stalks as tall as trees, 
Beneath us was the narrow cleft in the mountains up which wandered 
the faint and scattered lights of Jamestown. In their smallness 
and isolation they represented just so much of human life and 
civilisation as might have been expected to cling to these rocks. 
But immediately at our feet, at the head of the ravine, a great 
quadrilateral of white light blazed on the night. This was the 
sky-lighted building of the Eastern Telegraph Company’s station, 
which with its staff of forty men is the one live important business 
left in the once busy St. Helena. It was strange to look down on 
that lonely building blazing with light in that so barren spot in 
so remote an island of the great ocean, and to know that all the 
news of the world was throbbing through it. Neither we nor the 
St. Helenians had seen a newspaper much less than three weeks 
old, but below us there was speeding northward and southward the 
news which would be read perhaps with indifference, perhaps with 
keen interest, at the breakfast-tables of London and Cape Town. 
Let it not be thought that we had reached this altitude without 
further molestation from the enemy. A soldier of the Fatherland 
is not so easily routed. In spite of the size and strength of our 
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horse, we could not climb the mountain road rapidly, and we 
were escorted on our way by the Sergeant, holding on to the back 
of the carriage, and a little crowd of St. Helenians sprung from I 
know not where. These succeeded in explaining to him that they 
could guide him to Longwood by a footway shorter than the way 
we were driving. They were youths, soft-voiced and slight, no 
match man to man for the brawny Sergeant, but it is true that had 
they been, as he opined, bandits, intent on assassinating him in 
some solitary spot on their mountains, they might have accom- 
plished it. He laughed their lure to scorn. I have since learned 
that in this peaceful isle the crime of murder is unknown and the 
Chief Justice wallows in white gloves. However, as will be seen, 
the Sergeant lost nothing by rejecting their guidance. 

Sometimes, on an easier stretch of road than most, the horse 
trotted. He trotted too, holding on to the carriage like grim death. 
Again, when the rise became almost perpendicular, Frau B. and I 
left the carriage, enjoying the fine mountain air and the feel of the 
rough earth underfoot after the smooth hardness of the deck. At 
the top of such a steep pitch the horse stood still to rest. The 
Sergeant was panting heavily and ‘ larding the lean earth’ with 
profusion, and we felt it but humane to offer him a rest in the 
carriage, occupied only by Frau B. Unnecessary to add that, 
once there, he was immovable. He jammed us remorselessly 
against the sides; he weighed down our fragile craft until it 
groaned again, and I saw disaster drawing near. He did not 
know French, but he certainly knew the meaning of J’y suis, 7’y 
reste. On board ship the dear Frau B. looked coldly upon him, 
but here her maternal heart could not resist the plea of his pants 
and perspiration. Besides, as she afterwards confessed, she had 
only come with us because she was nervous at the prospect of 
remaining behind; and although she tried to be brave, she could 
not help from time to time imploring the driver not to let us fall 
over a precipice. It is true there were no precipices to fall over, 
but it was sufficiently dark to imagine them, and I believe she 
considered the presence of a man and a German likely to avert 
such a catastrophe. It was now my turn to tremble at the possi- 
bility of this fourteen stone of Teutonic flesh and bone breaking 
down our carriage and leaving us to get back to Jamestown as best 
we could. Our ship was timed to sail at one o’clock in the morning, 
and ships do not wait for errant passengers. 

Once atop of the arid mountain road the barrenness of it seemed 
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much less. Half the heavens were now covered with a thin veil 
of cloud, but in the other half the stars were bright, set in the deep 
velvet darkness. It is not always realised that if the tropic night 
has more brilliant lights than ours, it is also intrinsically darker 
owing to the bulge of the earth at the equator, which cuts off all 
reflected light from the sun. Yet by the radiance of half a heaven- 
full of stars we could see from the summit of the hill an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, their sides sweeping down steeply below us 
towards the sea coast ; and, dark and far away, the high horizon 
line of the ocean. 

The road, which was no better, perhaps worse than before, ran 
now past thickets of harsh-leaved willows and a wood of weary- 
looking Scotch firs, no higher than the giant aloes. As we went 
further the vegetation, so far as it was visible, seemed less sparse. 
It would appear indeed that the interior of the island has a generous 
soil, and that four hundred years ago, when Joao Da Nova dis- 
covered it, the coast was not barren as it is to-day. The native 
trees, gum-wood and ebony, clothed the sides of the gorges and tops 
of the cliffs, and explorers lost their way in forests where now 
only the cactus and the samphire root themselves in the dry rock. 
The change was brought about first by the cutting down of trees, 
then by the ravages of immense herds of goats which incessantly 
devoured the young plants, so that at last the soil, which their roots 
protected and bound together, was washed from the surface of the 
lava. 

I confess to forgetting at what precise point in our drive it 
was that we passed some one-storeyed wooden houses, which - the 
driver—always running beside us—informed us had been the 
quarters of Boer prisoners. They stood among low-growing trees 
or shrubs and looked no unpleasant residences, although they 
had been standing neglected for some seven years. Our lungs 
confirmed the statement that the air of St. Helena is superb; it 
is indeed only the absence of accommodation, and above all com- 
munication, which prevents it from being made a health-resort by 
the South Africans. We most of us remember reading accounts of 
the Boer prisoners’ camp on the high and healthy plateau called 
the Deadwood Plain, where such arrangements were made for their 
comfort and amusement that, although a prisoner can seldom really 
be happy, many of them must look back on their captivity as the 
most civilised time of their lives. But from their camp at Paarde- 
berg, first-comers there had brought the germs of the deadly enteric 
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fever, and about two hundred of their number died of it. This 
was probably the one real fact from St. Helena which the German 
press presented to its readers, and accordingly when the driver 
pointed out these respectable bungalows, my companions sur- 
yeyed them with a murmuring horror, as if they had been the 
piombi of the Doge’s Palace, still containing the victims of the 
Ten. 

We were, I supposed, driving towards the house of Longwood, 
and, lost in I know not what dream or doze, I was gazing at the stars, 
when suddenly I found my companions were leaving the carriage. 
] jumped out hastily to plunge after them, down, down, stumbling 
blindly into the pitchy darkness of a tree-shaded hollow, full of 
long wet grass, mud, cows. Why, in the name of wonder, were we 
coming here? Why were Frau B. and her daughter frantically 
plucking large boughs of the disagreeable wiry willows? I did not 
audibly ask the question, but the answer rolled around me in low 
enthusiastic gutturals—‘The Grave! the Grave! Ach Gott! 
Napoleon’s Grave!’ One of the other carriages had preceded 
us, and its occupants had found a man and a lantern in a neigh- 
bouring hut. The pale wavering light of the lantern flitted over 
the pale wet grass, over the mud, over the cows. It rested on some 
iron railings, and within them, on a very large plain slab of stone 
like that sometimes placed over a small reservoir or water-supply- 
The size of it, and the absence of any inscription, made it quite 
unlike a tombstone. Trees stood round it, but scanty and stunted. 
On three sides the ground dipped sharply to the burial place, but 
on the other, between thin pine stems, floated mist, pale, unsub- 
stantial. By day it may have been the veil of a pond, a garden, 
aview. By night it was Infinity with all its mysteries. Here on 
a May morning in the year 1821 British soldiers fired the last volley 
over the dead Napoleon. With what thoughts and feelings did the 
faithful companions of his captivity stand about the fresh grave ? 
One remembers his own question when he was at the height of his 
glory, ‘What would Europe say if I died ?’ and his own answer to 
the question: ‘ They would say with lifted shoulders and a mock 
sigh as of immense relief—‘ Ouf!’ To Europe he had been dead 
since Waterloo; but each and all of those who followed his bier, the 
chief mourners and those whose mission it was to guard him, must 
in their different way have been uttering their ‘ Ouf /’ 

The absence of an inscription on the tombstone makes it a 
monument to the pettiness of the egregious Hudson Lowe. The 
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Frenchmen would have inscribed on the tombstone the single name 
Napoleon. Hudson Lowe insisted on the addition of the surname 
Bonaparte. Neither would yield. Nature stepped in to cover the 
ugliness of human perversity. The grave had been made between 
two weeping willows, and their waving tresses lay like a mantle 
over the coarse iron railings and the plain unsightly stone. In the 
years following, when the East Indiamen used still to touch at 
St. Helena, English ladies in ringlets and long veils used to do 
delicate pencil sketches of the tomb thus kindly clothed, and take 
cuttings from Napoleon’s willow to grow in English gardens. Twenty 
years from that May day the Prince de Joinville’s frigate came on 
its solemn errand and the body was with difficulty exhumed, to 
be carried far away from this quiet spot, and laid with pomp in the 
unquiet heart of Paris. 

We found the carriages had left us, following no doubt a regular 
routine, and we were to rejoin them by a bridle path. The soil 
here could no longer be blamed for southern aridity ; we hurried 
and scrambled up muddy banks and through long wet grass which 
would have done credit to Oxfordshire. Here I must own the 
Sergeant had his uses, for without the help of his arm we should 
have had trouble in getting Frau B. quickly along so rough a 
road in the darkness. Darkness—yet after all the strange thing 
was that, once away from the trees, the stars gave us so much 
light. We could see plainly as we once more drove along the road, 
the seaward-sweeping curve of the mountain-side above which 
Longwood stands on a bare plateau. We awaited our companions 
at the gateway leading into the plot of ground about the house, 
where a faint light proclaimed that the courteous Consul—who 
had passed us on horseback before we were far on our way—was 
prepared to receive us. The low boundary wall and stone gateway 
are neat enough, and there is a garden round the house where, 
although it is the winter season, there are straggling blooms of 
geraniums and roses. The house itself isa poor one-storeyed build- 
ing with a projecting wing in the centre, at the end of which is 
the main entrance. It is decently kept now, as doubtless it was 
when Napoleon lived there, but in the interval it has been used 
as a stable. At best it was a wretched place in which to house the 
man who had dwelt as master in the palaces of Paris and Berlin, 
of Vienna and Moscow and Madrid—a smaller, less dignified house 
than that in Ajaccio in which he had been born. Yet it was the 
best house to be had in St. Helena at the time of his arrival. 
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Another had been built for him before his death, but he was too 
ill to care for the exertion of moving into it. 

The front entrance led through an ante-chamber into a narrow 
room which the Consul’s one candle showed us, dingy and sad, 
with its dark ragged wall paper, which had seen strange vicissi- 
tudes. This room had been a salon and a stable; it had been 
the death-chamber of an Immortal. On that small bed which stood 
with its head to the wall, its foot to the mean mantelpiece, Napoleon 
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Rome, which the Emperor had bought from an English sailor ; 
and there it had stood fronting the bed of his last agony, lighting 
it with the faint zgnis fatuus gleam of a hope for the future, which 
happily indeed for him he would never see. 

In the inner salon and dining-room also the walls have retained 
their century-old decorations; never surely pretty or gay and 
begrimed with the subsequent years of dirt and neglect. Thus they 
cannot truthfully be said to be the same as they were in Napoleon’s 
time, yet in their sordidness they seem the more in harmony with 
the gloom, the often petty misery, of those old days and nights 
at Longwood. The Emperor usually dined alone, in the very 
small room where he dictated his memoirs, carefully building up 
that Napoleonic myth which was to have set his own son on the 
throne of France and only served to set there the son of Hortense. 

Round the cheerless table in the dining-room sat night after 
night the companions of his exile, Montholon and his wife, Gour- 
gaud, Las Casas, sometimes the Bertrands. One would have 
supposed that these self-devoted exiles would cling together for 
heart-warmth in their sad isolation ; that the party which gathered 
here if dull, would at least be friendly. Notso. This little dining- 
room was as full of envy as an anti-chamber at Versailles, and 
only fear of the Emperor and the difficulty of finding a second, 
withheld Gourgaud from challenging Montholon. 

Napoleon did not dine until eight o’clock, sometimes not until 

















sed nine. From six o’clock until dinner he would sit here in the 
the drawing-room playing chess evening after evening; he who had 
in, had Europe for his chess-board ; or he would read to Montholon 
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travelling-carriage, and throw out of the window when he had 
finished it. Now and again the mortal ennui lifts, he has a touch 
of his old mood of vulgar jocularity and gallantry. He dines with 
the others ; Madam Bertrand, the charming half Irish Creole, sits 
by his side. He pays her compliments, admires her dress, her 
height ; after dinner he insists they shall all be measured against the 
wall. Madam Bertrand is tall, and her mark comes some five 
centimétres above the Emperor’s. Here somewhere on those 
grimy walls they may yet remain, those marks, but the Consul’s one 
candle gives a feeble light and time fails to look for them. The 
Imperial bed-chamber has since sheltered horses and cows. Outside 
we are shown the wooden fence erected to baffle the curiosity of 
visitors who would come and stare even into the windows to catch 
a glimpse of the famous Bonaparte, and there is the garden where 
he used to work, surrounded by Chinese labourers. He toiled there 
and dug and threw up miniature earthworks until Hudson Low 
suspected some plot in his gardening, and put a stop to his activi- 
ties. Also he shot; shot a bullock which presumed to trespass 
on his flower-beds and Madam Bertrand’s pet kids. 

A wing was added at the back of the house to accommodate 
his followers, but we did not go beyond the five rooms Napoleon 
himself inhabited. We returned to the outer salon with its small 
bed and childish bust. While the corpse lay there Dr. Burton 
took a cast of the head. It was not possible to do it until two 
days after death because plaster was wanting. Burton borrowed 
a boat from the Admiral and procured a kind of white clay from 
a cliff, which he had noticed previously and believed would answer 
the purpose. When the cast had been taken the face part of it 
was removed, without his knowledge, by the Bertrands and 
Antonmarchi, the Corsican surgeon, who after the death of Burton 
claimed the credit of it for himself. Such an atmosphere of petty 
meanness and dishonesty was destined to cling about Napoleon to 
the last, as though his own littlenesses had materialised and stood 
round his death-bed and walked in his funeral procession. 

But suddenly while the Consul, learned in Napoleonic Lore is 
talking to us, an interested circle, someone looks at his watch and 
says, ‘half past eleven.’ With a Cinderella precipitation we rush 
out to find our vehicles. 

It had taken us fully two hours to reach Longwood, and we had 
now only an hour and a-half in which to reach the ship, the way 
would be shorter, omitting the Grave, and we should be going down 
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hill. But then how bad itwas! And more and more our little craft 
gemed sinking with the weight of the Sergeant ; that representa- 
tive of the modern militarism which is the direct offspring of 
Napoleon’s. In vain I implored him to get out in places where the 
boulders we passed over actually knocked against the bottom of 
the carriage. Frau B. in her gratitude for his assistance had paid 
him the delicate but far-fetched compliment of suggesting that he 
was the sort of man who would be likely to get inflammation of the 
lungs in consequence of having overheated himself. He had taken 
it seriously, and as he buttoned his overcoat round him I heard 
him mutter anxiously to himself—‘ Lungenentziindung. Bump! 
Would it be possible to lift Frau B. on to the horse if the carriage 
broke down ? How many hours would it take us to walk to James- 
town? Bump, bump! Are we to spend a month on St. Helena, 
and all for the sake of a German Sergeant? Suddenly I remem- 
bered the moval of K6penick, and resolved to try if commands 
would be more successful than prayers. They worked like magic. 
The Sergeant got out and walked over the worst places, his manner 
became respectful. He consented to pay the driver for his intrusive 
weight in the carriage, and to pay him again when told by his 
temporary commanding officer that the sum he had given was 
insufficient. I was informed he subsequently grumbled at this 
raid on his country’s war-chest. 

The night air blew chill and chillier and the big horse hurried 
on, his hind-quarters gleaming with sweat. The young driver ran 
and ran, bounding from stone to stone, as though insensible to 
fatigue. When we reached the ridge above the harbour, we saw 
far out the lights of the ship, and her loading-light was still on. 
That meant that her cargo was not yet all aboard, so with easier 
minds we drove down the zigzags of the road. The Eastern 
Telegraph Company’s Station still blazed with light, but of the 
lights of Jamestown there survived but a thin trickle of street 
lamps. We parted from our carriage where we had taken it up. It 
was now close on one o'clock, and the shop was closed, but other- 
wise the street was not more deserted than on our arrival. On 
the landing stage the change was more noticeable, the merry 
cajoling crew of vendors had vanished, the lights were few and 
faint. Yet there was our boat with our sweet-smiling boatmen still 
waiting for us, as though the five hours of our absence had been as 
many minutes. 


50—2 
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Nowapays if you open a modern illustrated paper you meet each 
week the charming faces and figures of new goddesses of the stage 
lightly clad to sun themselves in the warm light of popular favour 
during the few butterfly days of their reign. A dozen light operas 
and similar entertainments challenge your wayward fancy after 
dinner, often leaving you derelict and smoking in the modern 
enervating lounge out of sheer inability of right decision. But 
in the seventies it was otherwise. Then we had but one entertain- 
ment fit for the connoisseur—Burlesque. Burlesque wittily 
written, humorously acted and presided over by only one god- 
dess—a woman beautiful to look on, with a voice in speech or song 
that echoed in your heart through dull days of dusty work, whose 
feet were so eloquent in the dance that it were no hyperbole to say 
with Sir John, ‘no sun upon an Easter Day was half so fine a sight.’ 
And the inspiration came from the gods to call their goddess Circe. 
For then as now the occupants of stalls and boxes learned their 
classics painfully at school to forget them easily abroad ; but the 
‘gods,’ who read these things, read them in thumbed editions 
picked out of the boxes of Holywell Street at the cost of a few 
pence, and studied them for the fun of the thing as all real study 
is done. And when the genius of the gallery had once shouted 
‘ Brava, Circe!’ in the midst of the fervent enthusiasm of a suc- 
cessful first night, it stamped itself at once in the mind of the town 
as the just word ; and within a week it was in all the shop windows, 
in the shape of ‘ Circe ’ collars, ‘ Circe ’ gloves, hats, hairpins, shoes, 
stockings and all those mysteries hidden from male imaginings 
under the modest pseudonym of lingerie. 

It is true that the pedantic mind, particularly one pedantic 
mind belonging to a pedant who wrote dramatic criticism because 
the world would not read his novels, made objections, founded 
doubtless on recent reference to Lempriére, that Circe, daughter 
of Sol and Perseis, was celebrated for the use of magic and venomous 
herbs and the inhospitable changing of her guests into brutish 
shapes. But there is no convincing a whole city that they are 
wrong when they seize upon the very word that they know expresses 
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the idea in their usually dumb minds. Circe had, if one may write 
American for the moment, ‘ come to stay,’ both in her own pre- 
sence and in her name. No amount of pedantry could alter the 
aflair which had been settled for ever by the higher powers. It was 
the Prime Minister himself at the Theatrical Fund dinner who 
perhaps put it better than another when he said, amidst enthu- 
siastic cheers, ‘ We English love paradox and hence have named 
our most beautiful actress of to-day, Circe ; but Circe of old changed 
men into swine, whereas our Circe eliminates all that is brutal and 
gross from her audience and her voice is always cheering and 
strengthening the better element in the psychomachy of mankind.’ 
We had Prime Ministers in those days who could praise art on the 
stage in many syllables and still retain the Nonconformist vote ; 
but we were all more spacious then. 

Circe’s father, Herbert England, had been a schoolmaster at 
a big school in the City, her mother had been a singer, not unknown 
on provincial platforms, in oratorios and ballad concerts. Their 
daughter, Violet, was educated at home. Her father read with 
her, English literature for the most part, and taught her to read 
with clear enunciation, her mother taught her music and rejoiced 
to find in her daughter powers she herself had never possessed. 
What might have come to Circe had her father lived, who can say ? 
But by his sudden death it became necessary for Circe’s mother 
to take lodgers, and one of their first lodgers was Killingham, the 
well-known comedian. It was he who brought out Circe when 
she was sixteen, in a farce called ‘The Gingerbread Nut’; a 
servant with a singing part. She did not spring into fame on the 
moment as actresses do to-day, on the contrary she worked hard 
in London and Manchester and Dublin, at anything that came to 
hand, earning her living scantily and cheerfully, and learning her 
business very thoroughly. Francis, that prince of managers, 
engaged her for the Frivolity, at a very considerable salary for 
those days, but would only allow her small parts with but a single 
unimportant song during the first two years of her engagement. 
When she grumbled to him, as stage ladies do and did even in that 
golden age, he told her, as he told every young aspirant, to watch 
and work and wait, and the day would come. And at last when 
poor Fanny Witney fell ill, the day came, and Circe danced joyously 
into her island kingdom and found there more palaces and atten- 
dants and purple and fine linen than she had ever imagined in her 
wildest dreams. And not only were there nightly cheers to greet 
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her when she stepped on the boards, but nightly ovations calling 
her before the curtain to those slaves of hers who could not bear 
to see the last of her when the piece was over. And outside in the 
street, waiting round her little brougham, in rain or snow, stood 
a gallant band of young and ardent servants, all eager for a glance 
as she darted into her carriage and whirled away into the night. 

Stated in prose fact Circe’s palace was a lodging near Tottenham 
Court Road, where she lived with Eliza, an old servant of her 
mother’s, and Mr. Wegg, the bulldog Alec had given her. She 
had named him Wegg because his off foreleg was very stiff, and 
he had a habit of dropping into howls whilst she was practising 
her songs. 

‘Why Wegg ?’ Alec had said—but he was educated at Eton. 

Another of Circe’s palaces was a little house with an old garden 
on the edge of Wimbledon Common where her mother lived. Circe 
used to drive over there on Sunday with Wegg, and sometimes, 
if there were no rehearsals, stay until Monday morning. She 
generally hired a carriage and pair from the jobmaster, the one who 
provided her with the little brougham. Last Sunday, however, 
she had allowed Alec to drive her down. It was a beautiful May 
morning, and he had arrived about eleven, to the delight of Blooms- 
bury, with two high-stepping chestnuts drawing a bright yellow 
mail phaeton. And when Circe came to the door clad in a saffron 
gown with the daintiest bonnet and long strings to match and 
leaped beside him on to the high seat of the phaeton, Alec felt 
that he would like to gallop with her right away to Gretna Green, 
and would have done it too if he had ever learned enough geography 
to know where it was. 

James, with his arms folded, and Wegg, with his stiff leg, sat 
impassively behind them. In their way they were proud of serving 
so much youth and beauty, and their faces wore that air of calm 
satisfaction that is seen only among the servants of the great. 
It is good to minister to those who are joyous and happy and 
smiling; and it is good to be a boy of three-and-twenty, and 
drive a pair of fine horses with the only girl you ever loved at 
your side. Possibly it is better still to be three-and-twenty and to 
be the only girl. 

If you are old and rheumatic it is good to look onand see three- 
and-twenty enjoying itself. That is what the old crossing-sweeper 
thought at the end of Great Russell Street as i > limped out of the 
way and picked up a sixpence Circe had th.own to him, He 
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laughed aloud at the fine horses; he laughed back again at the 
young couple, and he laughed all on his own at the radiant dignity 
of James and Wegg. ‘ My word,’ he said to himself as he cleaned 
the sixpence carefully with his coat-tail, ‘that show is as good 
as a circus.’ 

And so it was to a man and a philosopher who knew how to 
enjoy life. But Circe’s mother, very properly, wanted to know 
more in detail about this sort of thing, and though she welcomed 
Alec as she welcomed all Circe’s friends with a sweet and kindly 
manner that charmed that young gentleman very greatly, yet she 
was not sure whether it was wise for Circe to be seen driving about 
with him even on occasion, so different were the standards of the 
seventies from those of to-day. 

The chief objection that Circe’s mother had to Alec was the 
purely practical and maternal objection that he did not come into 
his property until he was five-and-twenty, and therefore, from 
Circe’s mother’s point of view, was not, as we say of lovers and 
mansions, eligible. 

To understand this, if you are so out of the world as not to 
know about it, look at your peerage under the title Greathead. 
You will find Alec to be Alexander Wellington Ulysses Greathead, 
third Baron Bermondsey. The first Baron had made a fortune 
as a contractor in the early days of railway building, and subscribed 
freely to party funds. The second Baron was a keen business man 
of a superior type. He looked down on the old business and 
saddened his father by filling up a census form of occupation as 
‘muck-shifter’ instead of railway contractor. ‘For what else 
isit ?’ hesaid. ‘ We exploit the simplest of muscles and machinery 
in the removal of dirt. I hope to live to exploit the very brains 
and lives of men in the manifestation of new ideas.’ And so he did. 
He began with the building and making of the tools and machinery 
of his own business, and from that to newer industries, and so to 
banking and finance, in which pursuit he found that under-current 
of poetry and imagination that his nature thirsted for. He could 
think in millions. He could produce schemes which glistened with 
dividends and sparkled with bonuses, the foundation of which was 
a well-woven fabric of commercial honesty. Such a rare spirit 
must needs grow wealthy, and in truth he waxed very rich. The 
peerage will tell you of his marriage with Rosalie Felicia, daughter 
of Lieutenant General O’Dowd, the famous soldier, and of the 
birth of their only son, the ‘ Alec’ of this story, and of his mother’s 
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early death. Some day I will write her story, which is but a sad 
one. It was her pleasure to give her son the names of many 
warriors and to dedicate him to the service of her father and her 
nation, and her last wish to her husband was that her infant son 
should be brought up as a soldier in an Irish regiment. After her 
death, however, Lord Bermondsey left little Alec in the care of 
servants in his beautiful home in Suffolk and he himself plunged 
deeper into the financial rapids of the City, to keep his mind from 
brooding over his sorrow. 

It was in this old country house that Alec grew to love and to 
know the ways of animals and to become a keen hunter and lover 
of the outdoor life, knowing the signs of wind and weather as the 
wild animals themselves do, by instinct. And his education at 
Kton, without teaching him a love of any other literature, at least 
did not steal from him his love and knowledge of the book of nature. 
Thus when he came to Sandhurst it fell out, as Lord Bermondsey 
would have foreseen if his son had been one of his business ventures, 
that there were examinations to pass quite beyond the ken of 
Alexander Wellington Ulysses. And the pity of it was shat here 
was a young fellow, the ideal of a soldier for the real work of the 
camp on the hillside, and here were examiners paid to discover 
such a person. But the system stood in the way. The things 
Alec knew were unknown to the examiners, and the things that 
the examiners knew Alec could not tell them ; and examiners are 
brazen idols only to be worshipped by constant repetitions of the 
same prayers that they have heard through ages past. 

At the third failure at Sandhurst, Lord Bermondsey made his 
will, and Alec went to Oxford, spending all his vacations in Suffolk. 
At Oxford he came across Professor Aldred, F.R.S., who interested 
him in zoology, and he became a student'in the laboratories, finding 
in the text-books of science a language he could understand. Then 
came the sudden death of his father ; the discovery—humiliating 
him at the moment—that he was not heir to his fortune until he 
was five-and-twenty, and that his sole trustee and guardian was 
the Pig. 

The Pig was Alec’s name for Mr. Harvey Mutch, the head 
partner in the well-known firm of solicitors, Mutch, Twining and 
Slack. Harvey Mutch was as well known in the City as the late 
Lord Bermondsey himself. He had been the legal Jonathan to his 
lordship’s financial David. The present Lord Bermondsey had 
hated him from childhood with the intense hatred that children 
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and animals have for human beings who have the bad taste not 
to love them. 

And Harvey Mutch not only did not love children, but, except 
for his strong affection for power over others and the things of this 
world that power can bring to you, he had no love to spare from 
his work and himself. He was a man of sixty, looking about forty- 
five, tall, well-preserved, proud of his good looks, his ample grey 
locks and his shapely hands. Alec, who could never see even his 
outward virtues, always described him to his friends as an ugly 
man, with a fat snout and pink complexion, who wore stays. This 
was true, but it was not the whole truth. 

The origin of his nickname the Pig went far back into the pre- 
historic days of Alec’s childhood when Lord Bermondsey first 
brought Mr. Mutch down to Suffolk and Alec had instinctively 
hated him. Alec could never remember any time when he had 
called him anything else, and recollected well that his father had 
only laughed when the name came to his ears, and indeed on occa- 
sion had used it himself. And from Suffolk it had floated up to 
London, and among law clerks in the City, articled and otherwise, 
the Pig was a name of affectionate respect for a leader in the pro- 
fession. 

At the moment of this particular story the Pig was very much 
out of the good graces of both Alec and Circe. Circe had resolutely 
refused to leave the stage until Alec came into his fortune, as his 
present allowance was quite insufficient for the maintenance of 
herself and her mother, and the Pig had not only refused to find 
more but had spoken strongly to Alec about the inadvisability of 
his friendship with Circe, upon which Alec had retorted undutifully 
and left the sty in anger. This was how matters stood on that 
memorable Sunday afternoon in Wimbledon when Alec had—what 
he always called in after life—his one great idea. ‘Supposing,’ he 
said to Circe’s mother, ‘supposing the Pig advances me five 
thousand pounds down to last us between now and my twenty- 
fifth birthday.’ - 

‘ You can’t suppose things like that about the Pig,’ said Circe 
pouting. 

‘ You know you always have told us that it is impossible,’ said 
Circe’s mother knitting placidly. She allowed herself to knit on 
Sundays not without misgivings. ‘My dears,’ she continued, 
‘there is only one thing for it, and that is, patience.’ 

It is one of the mad things of the world that the beautiful 
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quality of patience, constantly referred to by the elders, is, like 
the precious substance radium, so scarce as to be almost nop- 
existent in any commercial sense. Circe’s mother, for instance, 
was always being advised by her daughter to have patience with 
her maids, but Circe’s mother had no patience with servants and 
still less patience with their careless heedless ways. In the same 
way Alec had no patience with the Pig, and Circe had very little 
patience with her mother when she cheerfully counselled a two 
years’ engagement with Lord Bermondsey, and the advisability 
of waiting for the consent and approbation of the Pig. 

‘Why patience, mother?’ she asked, with a pleasant laugh, 
‘Were you and father patient ?’ 

Circe’s mother shook her head reprovingly at her delightful 
daughter. She had often told her the story of their love at first 
sight, their marriage in haste that had given the lie to the stale 
proverb in the sweet leisure of their happy married life. 

‘Your father and I were different,’ said her mother with the 
dignity of age that is so supremely amusing to youth. 

Circe laughed gaily, but Alec stood impatiently awaiting an 
answer to his supposition, and, big with his great idea, repeated 
the question. 

‘Supposing, I say, that the Pig will advance me five thousand 
pounds, what then? Are we still to have patience ? ’ 

‘ Of course, if you could suppose such a thing it would make all 
the difference. My daughter could then give up the stage,’ said 
Circe’s mother. 

‘But what about Circe?’ asked that young lady, ‘ and what 
about the public? Shall we put it to the vote of the Frivolity 
pit 2?’ 

‘We will put it to one vote only,’ said Alec quietly, ‘ your own.’ 

“I have given you my answer,’ she said reaching out her hand 
to place it upon his, ‘long ago. I am not going to do anything 
but appear on the bills every night until you can afford to carry 
me away and keep mother and Wegg and old Eliza just as we are 
now. And I’m not going to let you run off to the money-lenders, 
and I’m not going to let you talk any more nonsense. I’m going 
to borrow some of mother’s patience and learn how to play at it.’ 

* Circe,’ said Alec, stopping her, ‘ I know all we have agreed, and 
I'll stick to it, but I’ve got a great idea ; I can see the Pig giving 
you five thousand of the very best—of my very best of course—so 
that we can get married. It all depends on one thing.’ 
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‘And what is that ?’ 
‘Can you play comedy lead in a serious modern drama ? ’ 
‘What do you mean, Alec 2’ cried Circe, full of interest. 

‘Ha!’ said Alec, shaking his head and laughing. ‘ The great 
idea is beginning to interest us, is it ? Well, here come the horses. 
I'll tell you all about it on the way home.’ 

And driving along Alec unfolded his great idea to Circe, who 
first of all laughed at it with scorn, and then said it was impossible, 
and then admitted it was clever but impracticable, and then began 
to wonder if it would come off, and then offered suggestions for new 
scenes, and added characters in the drama of it, and finally, to the 
delight of Alec, she agreed that it was ‘ jolly clever,’ and would take 
a real rise out of the Pig. Only—and there is always an only in a 
woman’s decision—she was not quite sure that it was fair. 

Alec argued that fairness to the Pig was a work of supereroga- 
tion. That the Pig must be done by as he did, and that really Provi- 
dence intended him to be done, and done brown. And although no 
conclusion was arrived at when he left her at her lodgings in Blooms- 
bury, yet, as he drove to his club, Alec felt sure he was going to 
have his way. He would have been the more certain of this if he 
could have seen Circe fling her arms round old Eliza and tell her that 
she was going to be married in a month, and that Alec was the 
cleverest darling that ever was. 

At the Club Alec found Charlie Levinson, junior partner of 
Levinson & Levinson, solicitors, whose name is endorsed on some 
brief or other in every society case of those days. Charley and Alec 
had been at Eton at the same time, and were friends. They dined 
together, and after dinner in the smoke-room Alec told Charley the 
great idea and invited his assistance in carrying it out. 

‘It’s no good, Alec,’ said Charley, ‘the old man,’ meaning 
Charley senior, ‘ would not like it, and I could not take any business 
into the office without telling him exactly what it is.’ 

‘But why wouldn’t the old man do it ?’ persisted Alec. 

‘ Well, he’s old-fashioned. He would call it a sort of conspiracy, 
and say it wasn’t playing the game. And we do a lot of business 
with your friend the Pig, and he and the old man are great friends.’ 

‘Then if you won’t help me, what am I to do?’ said Alec 
dismally. 

‘There are plenty of men who will,’ said Charley laughing, 
‘and I will put you up to a wrinkle. Whoever you do employ, let 
Circe manage the thing herself, and don’t let him understand the 
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game that is being played. Believe me, if you want to catch the 
Pig dozing you have to get up very early indeed. And if he gets 
talking to Circe’s solicitor he will soon find out that something ig 
wrong.’ 

‘I had never thought of that,’ said Alec gratefully. 

“ Yes,’ continued Levinson, ‘ whoever appears for Circe should 
really think he is at work on the real thing. There is an awfully 
nice young fellow named Jameson, a Scot, he hasn’t an ounce of 
imagination, and he’ll go through with it for Circe admirably. I'll 
just write her a note of introduction to him. His place is in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ 

* Thank you, Charley, and of course you——’ 

* Must be as silent as the grave about it,’ interrupted Levinson 
laughingly as he crossed to the writing table. ‘ Why, certainly. 
But remember you’ve got a tougher job than you think, young man, 
though of course Circe could bewitch any man living. Still the Pig, 
as you call him, is as tough and as devilish sly as the immortal Major 
himself. When once the game is started you keep clear of Miss 
Circe’s dwelling until you have won the stakes.’ 

* What for ?’ asked the guileless Alec. 

‘Harvey Mutch,’ replied Charley, looking up from the writing 
table, ‘is a man who gets to know all about everybody. Some say 
he puts detectives on to his own clients, but that story is nonsense. 
He has a wonderful power over men.’ 

‘I know exactly what you mean,’ assented Alec. ‘ He doesn’t 
say much to you, but he seems so interested in what you are saying 
that you go on telling him more and more about things.’ 

“It would take an artist to deceive Harvey Mutch,’ said 
Levinson, handing him the letter. 

‘Circe is an artist, a great artist,’ murmured Alec with lover's 
fervour. 

A few days afterwards the game began with the familiar opening. 
Mr. Jameson, without knowing it, being merely a pawn in the 
game, was moved along two squares to King’s fourth in the orthodox 
way. Lord Bermondsey was breakfasting in his chambers in St. 
James’s Street when his man brought him in his letters, and among 
them one from Andrew Jameson, solicitor, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
which ran as follows : 


My Lorp,—I am instructed by Miss Violet England, of 34 Blank Street, W.C. 
to take proceedings against your Lordship for breach of promise to marry. Before 
ssuing a writ I shall be obliged if your Lordship will intimate whether it is your 
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Lordship’s intention to defend the case. I can hardly believe from the letters and 
evidence that my client has placed before me that your Lordship will wish to take 
that course. My client has instructed me to demand as damages £10,000, and 
perhaps the most convenient course will be for your Lordship to give me the name 
of your solicitors with whom I can negotiate in this matter or who will, if necessary, 


accept service. 









I remain, your Lordship’s 
Obedient Servant, 
ANDREW JAMESON. 













‘Hurrah!’ shouted Alec. ‘Capital! I wonder why Circe 
started on 10,0001. I thought it was to be 5,000. However the 
game has begun. Now to see what the Pig has to say.’ 

Within an hour he was at 21a Leadenhall Street, the City office 
of Mutch, Twining & Slack. One of the things that annoyed 
Lord Bermondsey about the Pig was that he always kept him 
waiting. True it was that Mr. Slack asked him into his room to 
wait his guardian’s convenience, but Mr. Slack was a conveyancer, 
with a thin freckled face and red hands, and his conversational 
powers with a peer were limited to the words ‘Oh, indeed!’ 
expressive of admiring surprise at Lord Bermondsey’s most common- 
place commonplaces. This ‘ waiting to come on’ always made Alec 
feel nervous and irritable, and by the time a deferential small boy, 
with a piece of paper, called for him and carried him like a captive 
into the presence of the Pig, he felt that he and the Pig had already 
fought one round with each other and the Pig had come up smiling 
whilst he was winded. He was the more impatient to-day, for his 
whole life and happiness depended on the interview that was to 
come. And the more he tried to keep calm and collected the more 
nervous and fidgety he grew. As last the inevitable boy came, and 
away he sped in his wake through dusty channels of law to a green 
baize door behind which sat his guardian and enemy, the Pig. 

‘Good morning, my Lord,’ said the great man, rising deferen- 
tially from a mass of papers on his wide table and coming forward to 
greet him. ‘ Why such an early visit ?’ 

‘T’ve had a very unpleasant letter, sir,’ said Lord Bermondsey, 
handing him Jameson’s communication and turning away his face 
as he did so. 

Lord Bermondsey was not an artist, and truth was with him an 
hereditary hobby. 

The Pig looked at him curiously, and then sat down and read the 
letter slowly. 

‘ Andrew Jameson,’ he said reflectively, ‘a very honest gentle- 
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man. The young lady is in safe hands. Well?’ He looked at 
Lord Bermondsey interrogatively. 

Alec was at a loss how to begin. ‘ What am I to do?” he 
stammered feebly. 

* The first thing is, have you promised marriage ? ’ 

Lord Bermondsey nodded his head. 

‘Then we can’t fight. Of course you are tired of the girl?’ he 
asked, rather contemptuously. 

Alec flushed up and half started from his chair, and then, 
remembering the game, said solemnly, ‘ You may take it from me 
that it is all over between us.’ 

* Did she care for you at all ?’ asked the Pig lightly. 

“TI believe so,’ muttered Alec. 

* Pity,’ said the Pig sympathetically, ‘ Pity. What sort of a girl 
is she? One of those fast, sentimental, underbred beauties | 
suppose.’ 

Alec could have knocked him over, but he contented himself 
with an earnest and eloquent description of Circe’s beauty and 
discretion, and a noble tribute of praise to the honour and character 
of her mother. The Pig watched him carefully, and when he had 
run down took up Jameson’s letter and re-read it carefully. 

“TI had better see Jameson, and have a talk with him. If your 
view of the girl and her mother is correct we shall readily settle. 
The girl will not want to go into the box, and I should say she will 
jump at a thousand.’ ; 

‘It isn’t enough,’ said Alec eagerly. 

“Not enough!’ repeated the Pig. ‘Not enough. Your 
Lordship wants it settled as cheaply as possible I suppose.’ 

‘I want to do the right thing,’ said Alec sulkily. ‘ And I’m sure 
she won’t take less than five thousand.’ 

The Pig shook his head gloomily. “What makes you think 
that ?’ he asked. 

Alec could not think of an answer to that riddle except the true 
one, so he made no reply. 

The Pig sniffed uneasily. He seemed to be aware that something 
was not straightforward, and he read Jameson’s letter a third time. 

‘By the bye,’ he said, looking up from the letter, ‘ you have 
not told me how you came to break it off.’ 

Alec had not written this scene in the drama, so he replied 
impressively that it was one of those things he did not care to talk 
about. 
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‘Hm! Very well,’ answered the Pig. ‘As you please, but I 
suppose I may take it that it is finally broken off. You would not 
consider the best mode of settlement—marriage. You still seem to 
have some respect for her and her mother. What do you say ?’ 

The game was taking such unexpected turns that Alec was fast 
growing intellectually out of breath. 

‘You remember what you said to me, sir, about six months ago 
when I suggested to you that I intended to ask the lady to become 
my wife ?” 

‘Very well indeed, my Lord,’ replied the Pig placidly. ‘ As 
your guardian and trustee I refused to give you any assistance in 
so unwise a project. I had hopes that you would have seen the 
matter in a different light and taken my advice. Now, of course, 
things are otherwise. You have made a promise and wish to break 
it—at least I understand you wish to break it——’ he stopped 
and looked inquiringly at Alec. 

‘T’ve told you so once,’ he said angrily. 

‘I beg your Lordship’s pardon,’ said the Pig with polite 
emphasis ; ‘ but though no doubt you have intended to say so, it is 
the one thing you have hitherto omitted to say. However, I will 
take it as said.’ 

‘ And act upon it as quickly as possible,’ added Alec, rising from 
his chair. 

‘You leave the payment to my discretion ?’ asked the Solicitor. 

‘T wish you to act generously,’ replied Lord Bermondsey. 

‘Tt shall be as your Lordship pleases,’ said the Pig, rising from 
the table to ring a bell and open the door for his departure. 

Alec walked westward with the uncomfortable feeling of a man 
who has been dealt a good hand and played it badly. He kept 
saying to himself that no one, not even the Pig, could suppose 
any man to be such a fool as not to marry Circe if he had the 
chance. 

The great idea, like so many great ideas when you take them 
from the airy realms of fancy and plant them in the clay garden of 
sticky fact, seemed to be withering rather than flourishing. He 

met Charley Levinson at the bottom of Chancery Lane, who spared 
him a valuable half-hour over a glass of sherry to hear his report of 
the first round with the Pig. 

Levinson reassured him. ‘ The old man is puzzled. That’s all. 
I think you did rather well considering his fighting weight at the 
game. You haven’t absolutely given yourself away, and that 
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is something. Leave the rest to Circe. She will pull it off, | 
believe.’ 

With such encouragement Alec had to be content, and, as he 
had sworn not to go near Tottenham Court Road until the case was 
settled, he walked down to the Frivolity to get a stall for the 
evening. That at least was permitted. As he entered the theatre 
a small boy, who was coming out, held open the door for him and 
took off his hat respectfully. It was the Pig’s office boy. 

As soon as Lord Bermondsey had left the office the Pig put his 
hands in his pockets, screwed up his mouth, thrust his snout in the 
air and looked out of the window for some five minutes. If he was 
looking for ideas they did not seem to come. He returned to his 
desk, wrote a letter, and then rang a bell : ‘ Ask Mr. Gainty to step 
up,’ he said to the boy, ‘ and see this is sent across to Mr. Jameson 
without delay. And wait for an answer.’ 

Mr. Gainty was Harvey Mutch’s confidential clerk. The only 
occasions on which his principal did not take him into his confidence 
was when he was puzzled. By such means do the great men of this 
world seek to keep up their reputation before those who know them 
best. His only order to Mr. Gainty was to send for a box at the 
Frivolity for that night in his own name, and not to mention to 
anyone whom it was for. This done, he waited for Mr. Jameson. 

The Scotsman arrived in about an hour. He was very business- 
like. Harvey Mutch liked him, and paid him the compliment of 
coming straight to business. 

“We admit the promise,’ he said, at the very opening of the 
interview, “ and the only question is amount.’ 

* My figure was a nominal one, of course,’ said Jameson. 

“So I suppose,’ said the other. ‘ My client wishes to do the 
right thing, and I think you and I will very easily come to an 
agreement. Do you know much of the lady ?’ 

‘To tell you the truth, Mr. Mutch, I have only seen her once, 
and that was when she came to consult me yesterday.’ 

* Indeed.’ 

‘Yes,’ continued Mr. Jameson, ‘ Mr. Charles Levinson sent me 
a letter of introduction which Miss England brought herself. She 
seems a most matter of fact, business-like young lady.’ 

* Charley Levinson sent her,’ murmured Mr. Mutch. 

“I was articled to Levinson, you know.’ 

‘Of course, that accounts for it. Naturally! And did this 
business-like young lady tell you the lowest figure ? ’ 
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‘She did,’ said Jameson. 

‘ And you doubled it in your letter ?’ said Mr. Mutch. 

Jameson looked surprised. ‘ You see,’ he said apologetically, 
‘Tdid not know with whom I should have to deal.’ 

‘You did quite right, my dear sir, if I may say so. I should 
have done the same myself. And so we shall settle the case for 
fve thousand pounds. It is a most extraordinary case, most 
extraordinary.’ 

‘The most extraordinary part of it is the way you guessed 
my client’s figure, sir,’ said Jameson, looking at him with 
admiration. 

‘ As a matter of fact there is nothing in that at all. It was my 
own figure,’ said Mr. Mutch, taking a sheet of paper and noting down 
sme hurried memoranda. ‘ And now, Mr. Jameson, before we 
actually settle this remarkable case for five thousand pounds I make 
one condition. I have set down here,’ he continued, ‘ the terms 
upon which I settle. You will see I say the money is to be paid 
within twenty-four hours. In any case your costs are to be paid at 
your own figure, which I know will be a just one.’ 

Jameson bowed in acknowledgment of the compliment. 

‘The only condition I make is, that Miss England comes here 
to-morrow with you and gives me her word that there was a promise 
tomarry and that it has been broken.’ 

‘There certainly was a promise. I can show you the letters,’ 
said Jameson. 

He handed a few letters of Lord Bermondsey’s to Harvey Mutch, 
who ran his eyes over them. 

‘Have you got the envelopes ? ’ he asked. 

Jameson shook his head. 

Harvey Mutch smiled the smile of superior experience. ‘ May 
an old practitioner remind you that in cases of this sort there is 
often more in an envelope than its contents? An envelope can 
always call one witness to character—a postmark.’ 

Jameson made a mental note of this advice, and Harvey Mutch 
continued : ‘ Well, I agree those three letters promise marriage in a 
most bald matter-of-fact way, but they are hardly what I call love 
letters.’ 

‘But surely any jury——’ began Jameson. 

‘Certainly,’ replied Mutch, ‘ the evidence of the promise is from 
that point of view perfect. What is this other letter ?’ 

‘Oh, that is Levinson’s note,’ replied Jameson. 
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Harvey Mutch handed them back across the table and then 
repeated his conditions. 

“I will pay you the money as agreed if your client will tel] 
me that the promise has been broken. That is my ultimatum, 
Mr. Jameson. You may call it an old man’s whim or his fancy, 
but there it is.’ 

‘I confess, Mr. Mutch, I cannot follow your mind in the matter, 
The lady has instructed me, your client has admitted the breach’ 

‘Your pardon,’ replied Harvey Mutch sternly. ‘ My client has 
admitted nothing of the sort, nor I on his behalf. I have said | 
will pay five thousand pounds. I have not heard yet the details of 
the alleged breach. Has your client given you any particulars ?’ 

‘ None whatever,’ replied Mr. Jameson. 

‘I did not suppose she had,’ said Harvey Mutch. ‘ Well, do 
you agree? Bring the lady here at 11.30 to-morrow and no doubt 
she will satisfy me of all I wish to know.’ 

‘I have not the least objection for my part,’ said Jameson. 
“I agree that the matter should be settled amicably and quietly in 
the interests of both parties. If Miss England will come I will be 
here with her to-morrow at 11.30.’ 

‘Miss England will undoubtedly come,’ said Harvey Mutch with 
certainty. ‘And allow me to thank you on behalf of Lord Ber- 
mondsey for the courteous and self-sacrificing way you have dealt 
with this matter.’ 

Jameson bowed himself out with blushes, knowing that appro- 
bation from Harvey Mutch was worth more than many guineas of 
reluctantly paid costs. 

Left to himself again the Pig behaved in a most extraordinary 
fashion. He ran his fingers through his hair, he pulled his snout 
vigorously with finger and thumb, and pinched his ears. He could 
not stimulate his thoughts to a solution of the puzzle by these 
physical exercises, so he threw himself into an arm-chair, put his 
hands in his pockets, and thought. He had never been beaten yet, 
and he was not going to be done by a simple domestic affair of this 
kind. He went over the events in his mind. He knew that this 
was not a mere ordinary breach of promise case. There was 
certainly something behind it. He marshalled his facts carefully, 
in order of date. Charley Levinson had written a letter of 
introduction to Circe introducing her to Jameson. That was the 
earliest fact he knew. He hesitated to accept the letters of Lord 
Bermondsey promising marriage. There were no envelopes to them 
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and they were not love letters. No doubt there were real love letters 
gmewhere, but the three produced he did not consider proved, 
though they were undoubtedly written by his Lordship. He put 
them aside and returned to Levinson’s letter. It was written in the 
Addison Club last Saturday night. Now why did not Levinson take 
up the case ? It was quite in their line, and they were as keen about 
business as anyone. Qld Charles would not have been as open in 
his methods as young Jameson. ‘ That young fellow is a brick,’ 
aid the Pig to himself, ‘ and we must see what we can do for him.’ 

Then Charley Levinson was a friend of Lord Bermondsey. Why 
should he help Circe in any way? There might be many reasons. 

He went over his interview with Lord Bermondsey and Mr. Jameson, 

and then he too arrived at a great idea. The rightness of his theory 

depended on the answer to two questions. Did old Charles Levinson 

know about the case and refuse to take it ? and was Lord Bermondsey 

in the Addison Club on Sunday ? 

Harvey Mutch got up and went out of his office, leaving the 
confidential Gainty to explain confidentially to several important 
dients that the Pig was called away suddenly on important 
business. He drove to the Addison Club and asked for Lord 
Bermondsey. His Lordship was not in the Club. Was he in town ? 
The porter was sure he wasin town. He had dined there on Sunday 
evening—with Mr. Levinson. Harvey Mutch thanked the porter 
with the gratitude of a prophet who has just received fifty per cent. 
in advance of a realised prophecy. Then he drove to a City Club 
and lunched with old Charles Levinson. Old Charles knew a great 
deal about Circe, and was very ready to talk of her. He remembered 
her father, and had heard her mother sing in Birmingham in old 
days. He was a man well versed in theatrical affairs and fond of 











































ould ff the theatre, which was outside the ring-fence of Harvey Mutch’s 
hese world, and he had a high opinion of Miss England’s ability and 
his ff character. He volunteered to his old friend Harvey the hope that 
yet, Bf there was nothing in the suggestion that Circe was to be made 
this taptive by some Ulysses and carried from the stage. At these 
this § words the remainder of the Pig’s prophecy fell in and the prophet 
was # came into his kingdom. He returned to his office almost in a state 
lly, ff ofexcitement. He rang for Gainty, saying to himself with a laugh, 
of Twill play my part in their comedy and we will all enjoy it.’ 
the Gainty arriving, he asked him suddenly whether there was 
. anyone in the office who was an expert on theatricals. 


Gainty regarding his master with confidential anxiety, as if he 
51—2 
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were suffering from incipient brain trouble, mentioned young Mr, 











































Villiers, one of the articled clerks. settle 
‘Ah! Villiers—a very nice boy. Ask him to come up. How Ci 
long has he been with us ?’ ‘| 
‘ Hight or nine months, sir.’ sugge 
“Dear me. And I have only seen him twice. Ask him to step if you 
up. I want to have a talk with him.’ sa 
On Villiers’ arrival the chief was most polite and explicit, from 
Having cross-examined him on the subject of theatrical properties rl 


he expressed a desire for a bundle of theatrical notes, hundred pound the P. 
notes for choice, fifty of them. Villiers knew the place where these quest 
could be obtained. Would the chief like the whole fit up with the rights 
green porte-monnaie in which the rich uncle of melodrama carries s 
the fortune inside the breast-pocket of his frock coat ? The chief know 


smiled at the suggestion. ‘ An admirable one!’ Ci 

Mr. Villiers was requested to carry out this commission without mild 
a word to any man, and to return with the notes the first thing in she h 
the morning. like t 


The next morning Harvey Mutch came down to his office in great 
spirits. He had seen Lord Bermondsey in the stalls at the Frivolity, in at 


and he had been charmed with Circe’s performance, but he was C 
more than charmed with the simple way in which the facts of the incid 
case fitted in to his theory. He opened Jameson’s letter, and, ashe  sighe 
suspected, Circe was ready and willing to come. Then he sent T 


Gainty to the Bank with a letter to the manager, asking him to bring too 1 
back Lord Bermondsey’s pass-book. At the same time he tele- tone 
graphed for his Lordship to be at the office at twelve to meet Miss Lord 
England and settle the case. 

Eleven-thirty came, and with the stroke of the bell Circe, looking 
her most beautiful, entered the office, with the attendant Jameson sugg 
and the faithful Wegg waddling stiffly after her. F 

The Pig met Circe with smiling courtesy. She looked at him 
with grave interest. True that in profile the fat cheeks and pink trus' 
complexion and curious nose suggested the nickname, but so kindly 
was his smile that Circe found herself making a mental note that it 
is unfair to judge people by profiles. Wegg, having sniffed at the 


lower shelves of the Law Reports, sat down opposite the Pig and Alec 
gazed approval at him. é, 

The Pig balanced his elbows on the arms of his chair, and allowing inh 
the tips of his fingers to coincide, gazed over them at Circe with you: 


beaming satisfaction. 
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‘You will understand from Mr. Jameson that we are ready to 
gttle this case.’ 

Circe bowed and looked at the carpet. 

‘As I am responsible for finding a very large sum of money, I 
suggested to Mr. Jameson that I should be more satisfied in doing so 
if you would kindly grant me an interview.’ 

‘That is what I explained to Miss England,’ said Mr. Jameson 
from his chair in the window. 

‘T shall not detain you for more than a few minutes,’ continued 
the Pig in his sleekest manner, ‘and if you prefer not to answer any 
questions I put to you of course you are more than within your 
rights.’ 

‘I will very willingly tell you anything, sir, that you wish to 
know.’ 
Circe felt ashamed of Alec’s great idea. The deception of so 
mild and gullible an old gentleman was hardly sport. Moreover, 
she had a Circe instinct that had she met the Pig earlier he would, 
like the rest of mankind, have done her bidding. 

‘This is a sad incident in your life, my dear lady,’ said the Pig 
ina tone of parental melancholy. 

Circe picked up her cue and, remembering that it was a sad 
incident, raised her handkerchief daintily beneath her veil and 
sighed. 

The Pig desired to applaud this pretty piece of business, but he 
too remembered that he was before the footlights, and asked in a 
tone of respectful sympathy, ‘ How long have you been engaged to 
Lord Bermondsey ?’ 

* About six months,’ replied Circe. 

‘Dear me. Six months. And during that time did he ever 
suggest that the marriage should take place ?’ 

‘Very often.’ 

‘No doubt money matters and his Lordship’s position and my 
trusteeship were the obstacles suggested.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, sir,’ said Circe, somewhat too eagerly. 

‘And your parents raised no objections ? ’ 

‘My father is dead, but my mother was of course charmed with 
Alec, who was most kind to her.’ 

‘Still Alec,’ thought the Pig, carefully stopping out a twinkle 
in his left eye. ‘Still Alec.’ But all he said was, ‘ Go on, my dear 
young lady. Tell me all about it. It will make my task much 
simpler.’ 
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And Circe with so benevolent a listener told the Pig all about her 
early struggles on the stage, and how she had made a peaceful home 
for her mother and herself, and how she had first met Alec, and what 
they had been to each other, and he sat listening and smiling over 
the tips of his fingers, until she suddenly remembered that she was 
playing a part, and broke off with a theatrical sigh, saying, ‘ Alas! it 
is all over.’ 

“Quite so, quite so!’ said the sympathetic Pig. ‘ But why did 
Lord Bermondsey break it off, and when ?’ 

Circe hesitated. It was now that she felt that it was one thing 
to play a part that an author has thought out and written, and quite 
another to improvise an unrehearsed scene. The harmless, neces- 
sary dramatic author for whom hitherto she had felt and freely 
expressed such divine contempt was suddenly revealed to her as 
more necessary than harmless. The part she could act, but she had 
no words. She*fell back on a tame subterfuge. ‘I had rather say 
nothing about that,’ and she made business with the handkerchief, 

* Pretty, but not effective,’ was the Pig’s unmoved criticism. 
“I can see,’ he said aloud, ‘that Lord Bermondsey has behaved 
bacly to you’—she started—‘very badly,’ he added, with 
exaggerated emphasis. 

‘I amBnotfhere to blame Alec—Lord Bermondsey.’ 

‘ And,I am not here, madam,’ continued the Pig, raising his voice, 
‘to defend him. I admit freely that he has treated you and your 
mother shamefully, contemptibly. I have a very low opinion of his 
Lordship.’ 

Circe looked uncomfortably at the carpet, and Wegg gave a 
short bark as if to say, ‘I agree, and for the same reasons.’ 

The office-boy came in and silently put a piece of paper with 
a name upon it before the chief. He let it fall carelessly on the 
table so that Circe could not but see Alec’s name. She was deeply 
agitated. It all seemed so unfair to the poor old gentleman. But 
she determined to see it through. 

‘There is no need,’ he continued, ‘for any further delay. 
Although you have not told me in so many words, madam, that 
your engagement is broken off, I gather that I am to take it that 
that is so.’ 

Circe bowed assent, wondering in her own mind if lawyers were 
all such easy prey as this one. 

The Pig rose from the table, and, pulling out a wide green 
pocket-book from an inner pocket, handed it across the table to 
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Circe. ‘ There, madam, is five thousand pounds, the price of my 
dient’s villainy.’ 

To Circe this sounded absolutely and terribly real, but to Mr. 
Jameson it sounded as if Harvey Mutch had really gone quite off 
hishead. He rose from his chair. 

‘I will count the notes,’ he said, ‘ if you desire to pay my client 
in this unusual fashion, and give you a receipt.’ 

‘By all means, Jameson,’ said Harvey Mutch, crossing to the 
fireplace to ring a bell. 

Jameson took the suspicious-looking porte-monnaie and opened 
itin haste. He picked out note after note and threw them on the 
table. 

‘What on earth is the meaning of this, Mr. Mutch ? Why do 
you hand my client this trash? These are not even forged notes, 
they are theatrical tissue paper. Are you mad ?’ 

And he might have been. For he stood at the fireplace grinning 
joyfully, his head in the air, thoroughly enjoying the scene of their 
amazement. And as he took the centre of their little stage, enter 
Lord Bermondsey, L.C., and ‘ stops at door as if in surprise —as 
they say in stage directions. 

‘My dear Jameson,’ said Harvey Mutch in a kindly tone, ‘ you 
are a very clever young man and an excellent solicitor, but this case 
was a little outside the ordinary lines, and you came here to-day, . 
not to settle a piece of litigation, but to take a very small part in a 
very small comedy. These notes came from Covent Garden. They 
have relieved many a distressed hero, no doubt. And as there was 
no breach of promise, except in a theatrical sense, the way to settle 
it was with theatrical notes. What happened was this. These 
young people wanted to get married. They thought I should refuse 
the money necessary for married happiness, and they hit on the 
expedient of a bogus breach of promise action‘to be settled by a 
payment of five thousand pounds, which I should otherwise have 
refused to advance. That’s right, isn’t it ?’ 

Alec and Circe looked at each other to see which of them had 
told. 

‘No, no,’ continued the Pig. ‘No one told, or rather everyone 
told. It was all on the surface. Why, I wager that old bull-dog 
knew all about it.’ 

Wegg smiled from ear to ear, and nodded his head until his collar 
rattled again. Ofcourse he knew. Was he not of their party when 
they drove home from Wimbledon and the plot was hatched ? 
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* But all’s well that ends well,’ said the Pig smiling. ‘ My Lord, 
I congratulate you on your choice. Miss England has already for- 
given me my little part in her comedy. Your Lordship will find in 
your pass-book five thousand pounds have been placed to your 
credit. They both mentioned that figure, eh, Jameson ? My dear, 
he continued, going towards Circe, ‘may you be very happy. I 
daresay you have heard my nickname ’"—Circe blushed—‘ oh yes, 
I know it. My office boy has a careless tongue and a voice that 
carries. But you too have a nickname not unknown. I want you 
to ask this young man of yours one thing. Granted I am all he 
believes, could not he trust your winning ways to turn me from my 
brutish ways? Or was he jealous of the old man, eh? Come, 
Jameson, let us pull down the curtain. The dog will chaperone 
you two for a moment, I doubt not, whilst we go and settle a little 
matter of costs.’ 

‘ Why, really, as to that, you know——-’ began Jameson. 

‘Nonsense,’ said Harvey Mutch, taking him by the arm and 
carrying him out of the room. ‘ Let the young folk pay for their 
folly. Costs you shall have. Taxed costs. Taxed by Master 
Cupid, eh ?’ 

And as the door closed Circe threw her arms round Alec’s neck, 
saying, “How could you, Alec? The Pig is an old darling.’ 

And Wegg howled a joyful epithalamium of his own. 


Epwarp A. Parry. 





LIBERIA AND THE POWERS. 


THE active interest recently evoked in the United States in favour 
of the American negroes and their descendants who, under the 
designation of ‘ Liberians,’ exercise in theory political jurisdiction 
over three hundred and fifty miles of West African coast-line and 
forty-three thousand square miles of West African territory, offers 
an excellent opportunity of adjusting on common-sense lines a 
problem which the mutual suspicions of the European Powers 
and a natural but somewhat one-sided sympathy with the in- 
struments of a chimerical idea have served to keep open to the 
detriment of the native races. 

The word ‘Liberia’ implies, in popular imagination, a homo- 
geneous State, populated by the Liberians, these Liberians being 
American negroes ; and outside special circles that is the impression 
which prevails in the mind of the average man when he sees Liberia 
mentioned in the newspapers. But this is altogether foreign to the 
facts. Liberia is not a homogeneous State in any sense of the 
word. It is not a State at all. It is a mere name, a name con- 
ferred upon a portion of West Africa inhabited by some two million 
aboriginal natives of the most varied type, from the Mohammedan 
Mandingo aux fines attaches to the muscular Pagan Kru, which 
various Powers have recognised (more or less) to be within the 
sphere of influence of some twelve thousand American negroes 
and their descendants. 

The original stock comprising these American negroes was 
dumped down upon the West Coast some ninety years ago, and was 
increased from time to time by other shipments. The ideas govern- 
ing the step were various. Philanthropists in Amezica and in 
England were persuaded that the American black man was capable, 
notwithstanding the denationalising tendencies inseparable from 
several centuries of severance from his natural surroundings, of 
accommodating himself to the conditions of his country of origin 
as though nothing had happened in the interval. Upon this 
primary error was grafted another, equally fundamental and so 
persevering as still to obtain—viz., that African political, social 
and economic customs can be remodelled upon a basis of 
North American political, social and economic institutions. A 
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considerable body of opinion in the States, both among Whites and 
Blacks, welcomed the experiment, the former because they wished 
to get rid of the latter, the latter because they imagined they 
could improve their status by emigration. The philanthropists 
thought they were providing the negro with a chance of proving 
his capacity for self-government, and to this day the failure of the 
experiment is, absurdly enough, set down as conclusively establishing 
how deficient in statecraft is the negro race. For failed it has, 
as it was bound to do. 

It suits the interested Powers—England, France and Germany 
—to keep up the simulachre of a Liberian Republic to which they 
have granted recognition, and to treat with President Arthur 
Barclay as though that able and, I believe, thoroughly upright man 
(in which qualifications he stands head and shoulders above his 
compatriots) were, in reality, the head of an African State. Official 
England wishes, as usual, to prevent Germany from increasing her 
possessions in Africa or elsewhere; would greatly dislike that 
Power to found a coaling depét at Monrovia,' and is, quite naturally, 
anxious that the magnificent and only supply of voluntarily ex- 
portable labour in West Africa provided by the Kru tribes of the 
coast-line should not become the monopoly of any of her commercial 
rivals. France, whose possessions surround Liberia on all sides 
save the sea-board and north-west corner, and who in recent years 
has constantly encroached upon the Republic’s boundaries, would 
willingly annex the whole territory if she were allowed; and so, 
doubtless, would Germany under similar conditions of toleration. 
But all three Powers, watching with suspicion the movements of the 
others, and pursuing with varying degrees of success their intrigues 
at Monrovia, now with the Executive and now with the Legislature, 
agree in loudly proclaiming their attachment to the ‘ independence 
of the Republic.’ While France’s ambitions are mainly political 
and ‘ Imperial,’ both England and Germany have important com- 
mercial concerns at stake in the country, and between them a per- 
petual obscure warfare is relentlessly waged. They also agree in 
one thing alone, 7.e. in using for their own ends—perfectly legiti- 
mate ends I hasten to add—the professional Liberian politician, 
in playing off the Executive against the Legislature and vice versa, 
and, like their Governments, outbidding one another in tender 
regard for the ‘independence of the Republic,’ to the refrain of 
* Codlin’s your friend, not Short.’ 

The capital of Liberia. 
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In the midst of this turmoil of conflicting interests, a handful of 
American negroes, inflated with the exaggerated notion of their 
own importance which it has been the policy of the Powers to 
foster for their own purposes; deeply suspicious of Europeans ; 
utterly incapable of imposing their authority upon the aboriginal 
population who do not acknowledge them ; possessing neither ad- 
ministrators nor soldiers; corrupt and incompetent (for which 
others are more blameworthy than themselves), play their foolish 
little farce of self-government on non-African lines, with their 
Cabinet, Senate, and House of Representatives, indulge in their 
wretched little disputes, their elections, their religious bickerings, 
their theological disquisitions ; existing at all, not by merit of 
their own labours or by the fruits of their own toil, but by customs 
dues levied upon trade between the Europeans and the aborigines, 
enforced often enough by the raids of an undisciplined militia or by 
the operation of a solitary gunboat which British philanthropy 
supplies them with, and renews at intervals—when the weight of 
accumulated barnacles upon an unscraped bottom, and rusty 
engines, have combined to put each successive gift out of action. 
The picture is at once ludicrous and pathetic, involves the utmost 
discredit to the Powers who have tolerated it so long, is unfair to 
the Liberians themselves, gravely unjust to the aboriginal popula- 
tion, and a bar to all possibility of progressive advance on their 
part. 

There are, therefore, two problems involved: the problem of 
what to do with the American negroes and their descendants, 
mainly confined to parts of the coast; and of how to determine the 
future government of the two million aborigines and the extensive 
country they inhabit. A really active policy, based upon persist- 
ence in treating these two distinct problems as a single one, cannot 
fail to be attended with results even more pernicious than in the 
past. 

Let us glance at the general situation as it affects the Liberians, 
—i.e. the American negroes, or rather mulattoes, for most of the 
politicians who rule the roost are of mixed blood—and as they affect 
the situation. In the first place, consider the utter folly of expecting 
that a handful of descendants of freed slaves, originally torn from 
every conceivable part of Western Africa—Ibos and Yorubas, 
Jolofis from Senegal, Bacongos from the Lower Congo, and so forth— 
divorced from African customs and climatic resisting-power by 
centuries of residence and servitude under White rule in far distant 
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temperate or semi-temperate zones, having not only completely 
lost touch with African ideas and become impregnated with alien 
notions, but, through their transmutations including the infusion 
of White blood, having virtually lost their racial identity, can by 
any conceivable possibility evolve in any inhabited part of Africa 
an African State, or be capable of maintaining law and order 
among indigenous communities numbering two million souls. And 
having realised the magnitude of so preposterous a belief, graft 
upon it the additional absurdity of expecting that this autonomous 
African State can be (without resources—this by the way) framed 
out of the political and social machinery which the White race has 
created for its own needs, as though the needs of Europe or of 
North America were on all fours with those of tropical Africa. 
Patriarchal rule, communal ownership in land, co-operative 
labour ; to be replaced, forsooth, by a Republic founded upon 
White-man made laws, individual tenure and hired labour—and 
this revolution to be wrought by so impossible a medium under 
such impossible conditions! It is sad to be compelled to say it, 
but African philanthropy of the past century, with so great 
a balance to its credit as a destructive force, has, as a con- 
structive force, committed appalling miscalculations. The case 
of Liberia is one in point. Far graver, of course, is the case of 
the Congo. 

An edifice reared upon such rotten foundations could not stand, 
and but for the knowledge that behind the frock-coated mulatto 
lay the guns of Europe, the native tribes would long ago have 
swept the Liberians into the sea. The whole idea is unscientific, 
All that the Liberians can be reasonably called upon to do is to 
govern and maintain themselves. They cannot be blamed for 
having failed to govern a country as large as Scotland and Belgium, 
in the vast bulk of which, after sixty years of ‘ independence,’ none 
of them have ever set foot. It is the duty of the protecting Powers, 
and above all that of the United States, which placed them, or 
acquiesced in their being placed, in so hopeless a position, to relieve 
them of a task quite beyond their powers. If such action is required 
of the Powers in regard to the Liberians themselves, their respon- 
sibility is equally great towards the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
part of West Africa. It is of them and their interests that I would 
speak. 

Sympathy with the American negroes is legitimate and natural. 
Like most human beings, they have excellent traits. But is not 
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a measure of regard also due to the aboriginal peoples? They 
are infinitely more numerous. Anthropologically, at any rate, 
they are a good deal more interesting. The réle of some of them 
is an inestimable one in West African economy. Yet they suffer 
both directly and indirectly from the present state of affairs. 
This cannot truthfully be denied. Yet never a word is heard on 
their behalf, and they have no means of putting their views before 
the world, whereas the Liberians have powerful apologists and 
defenders in both hemispheres—not always disinterested perhaps. 
But of this the general public is naturally unaware, and it is 
far easier to evoke a tenderness of sentiment for ‘ poor little 
struggling Liberia’ in the popular mind, to which Liberia pre- 
sents itself in the manner I have indicated, than to obtain a 
hearing for the just rights, actual and potential, of the indigenous 
tribes. 

Take the case of the Krus, with whom the American blacks and 
mulattoes are perpetually at loggerheads. Reference has already 
been made to the character of the Kru-boy’s services to every 
form of business activity on the West Coast. You will find him at 
work on almost every trading station from the Gambia to Fernando 
Po, the Congo excepted. When it is suggested to a Kru-boy who 
has clambered up the side of a West African steamer at anchor 
off his town, and stands on deck wet and glistening with the spray 
of the surf, the magnificent muscles of chest and arm swelling 
out beneath his velvet skin, that he should go to the Congo, he 
does not wait to hear more, but promptly takes a header overboard, 
sharks or no sharks. But if the proposed destination is anywhere 
but Congo, he is ‘ on time.’ It is hard to say what the European 
steamers engaged in the West African trade would do without the 
Kru-boy, both above and below decks, and many a Jack-Tar on the 
Cape Squadron hails from ‘ We Country.’ ! But the indebtedness of 
Europeans to the Krus is far more comprehensive, and goes much 
farther back. 

Born traders, from the sixteenth century downwards they have 
been among the most active commercial clients of Europe on the 
West Coast, and they have treated Europeans well, in days when 
the white pioneers of trade—human, vegetable and mineral !— 
were practically at the mercy of the African native. Their reputa- 
tion for courtesy and industry is recorded by nearly all the old 
authors, and when they departed from that rule there was usually 


1 As the Krus call their home in pigeon-English. 
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good cause. Barbot, writing of the Cape Mesurado (Monrovia) 
people early in the eighteenth century,' says : 

What I have said of their ill-nature . . . must not, however, be understood 
to extend to all foreigners, but only to those of the same nation from whom they 
have been injured ; for to others who have had no broils with them they are ciyi] 
and kind enough. . . . For it is too well known that many of the European 
nations trading amongst these people have very unjustly and inhumanely, without 
any provocation, stolen away from time to time abundance of the people, when 
they came aboard their ships in a harmless and confiding manner, carried great 
numbers away to the plantations, and there sold them with the other slaves they 
had purchased for their goods. 


It would be well if Europeans of the present generation who 
discourse so glibly of the ‘ barbarity’ of the African native were 
sometimes to cast their minds backwards. 

When the American strangers came amongst them, the Kru 
tribes were naturally determined to retain, unfettered and un- 
impaired, their ancient trading relations with the outer world, and 
it was only on these conditions that they ultimately consented to 
recognise the political jurisdiction of the newcomers. But no 
sooner did the Liberians feel themselves internationally secure 
than, driven by the paucity of their exchequer and a fancy to 
better their own position at the expense of the mere ‘ bush-nigger,’ 
they began to interfere with the Kru trade and to enforce their 
will by means of one of the famous gunboats of which I have 
already spoken. They have been doing so ever since. The Krus 
nearest the British frontier have repeatedly called upon the autho- 
rities of Sierra Leone for protection, and numerous have been the 
remonstrances made to the Monrovia Executive. In 1853 the 
British Consul at that place brought the grievances of the Krus to 
the notice of the Sierra Leone Government. In 1864 the Monrovia 

Executive passed a port of entry law shutting out several of the 
Kru tribes from access to foreigners. This action gave rise to 
renewed representations. Shortly afterwards the Gallina tribe 
at Cape Mount was subjected to raids by Liberian militia, and 
appealed to the British authorities for protection. In 1870 the 
Governor of Sierra Leone, Sir Arthur Kennedy, was sent to Mon- 
rovia to admonish the Liberians of the injustice of their proceed- 
ings against the Krus. For a number of years we do not seem to 
have kept a Consul at Monrovia; but last year Captain Wallis, the 
British Consul-General, was compelled to address a vigorous remon- 
strance to the President in connection with a scandalous Resolution 
passed by the Legislature. A short time previously the Greboes had 
1732. 
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hoisted the British flag and threatened a descent upon Monrovia. 
The aforesaid Resolution, passed ‘by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Republic of Liberia in Legislature assembled,’ 
is thoroughly characteristic: ‘Whereas’ (it opens) ‘ the Grand Cess 
tribe has assumed a rebellious attitude against the Republic. And 
whereas pacific means employed by Government to induce said 
tribe to yield obedience to the Majesty of our laws have failed. . . .’ 

The Resolution goes on to provide that the gunboat Lark shall 
proceed to Grand Cess to exact a fine of no less than six thousand 
dollars, payable in cash, as ‘ punishment for the disloyalty of said 
tribe towards Government.’ If the fine is not paid within ten days, 
the commander of the gunboat is instructed to ‘ chastise the tribe 
by means of bombardment and demolishing their towns and cutting 
off all communications, egress and ingress from the said town.’ 

The Lark is, thereafter, ordered to Sasstown and Garraway 
on similar errands connected with ‘the Majesty of our laws ’— 
Garraway to be fined three hundred and sixty dollars ‘ for a refusal 
to comply with the Customs laws.’ Section 6 of the Resolution 
calls for the enforcement of a ‘ Navy tax law’ from the tribes. 
After thirty days’ notice the ‘ Commissioner’ is to start collecting it, 
‘using pacific means’ ; if payment is refused the inevitable gunboat 
is to be requisitioned—‘in such cases he (the Commissioner) shall 
request the aid of the commander of the said gunboat.’ + 

Thus does the American mulatto preach the gospel of love (to 
which he incessantly appeals) to the unsophisticated West African. 
There would still seem to be some truth in the remarks made to 
an acquaintance of mine twenty-five years ago at Monrovia by 
the commander of a United States battleship then at anchor in 
front of that town. ‘This Republic,’ he said, ‘is a conspiracy 
against Africa and a despotic power over the aborigines.’ For my 
part I confess it appears to me perfectly intolerable that the British 
Government should supply gunboats to these American blacks 
with which to extort fines and taxes from African tribes who owe 
them no allegiance, and to destroy their towns if they object to pay. 

Sir Harry Johnston, whose business connections with the Mon- 
rovia Executive are known, and who, I am persuaded, is striving 
amid many difficulties to do his best both for the country and for 
the shareholders of the Liberian Development Company, refers 
in his book to the perennial conflicts between the Liberians and 
the Krus as being due to the attempts of the former to ‘ maintain 


’ The protest of the British Consul-General was, I believe, effectual— for the time 
being. 
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law and order within the Kru country, to prevent pillage of wrecked 
ships . . . and to assert their authority.’ A curious form of law 
and order! Only last month there were renewed disturbances, 
of which the chief contributory cause, apart from the heinous 
crime committed by the natives of trading with their brethren 
on the left (i.e. the French) bank of the Cavally, was a raid by 
Liberian militia, in the course of which they outraged and flogged the 
wives of a native chief. I do not defend the Krus for pillaging 
wrecked ships, although, as a matter of fact, salvage on that surf- 
beaten shore is almost an impossibility. It is quite as reprehensible 
as similar practices which used to be carried on, not so very long 
ago, by the fishing population of the Cornish coast with a good 
deal more ‘ civilisation’ behind them than the Kru. Nor do I 
defend the action of captains of British and other steamers in plying 
a trade in guns and spirits with the Krus, although it is difficult 
to censure the Krus under existing circumstances from buying 
all the firearms they can and where they can. But the fact that 
these things happen along the coast, and that in the interior the 
frontiers of Liberia’s neighbours are in a perpetual state of unrest 
and turmoil, necessitating, upon occasion, the use of armed force, 
are so many additional arguments against a continuance of the 
existing parody of government in this portion of Western Africa. 
The Kru-boy’s grievance is undoubted. For him ‘ the Majesty 
of our laws’ disguises a predatory force which he despises and resents. 
His immemorial trading rights are hampered and restricted without 
an alternative compensation of any kind. It is in the highest 
degree unlikely that, enlisting voluntarily as he does in the service 
of Europeans wherever he is assured of fair treatment, he would 
object to render tribute to a just protecting Power from which he 
could obtain some guid pro quo in exchange. He is also expected 
to pay sundry taxes, including taxes upon his earnings when he 
hires himself out for labour in distant parts, and he is heavily fined 
if he declines, with the prospect of seeing his home bombarded or 
raided if he proves contumacious. And what earthly advantage 
does he derive if he submits to be taxed ? Absolutely none. He 
might as lief fling his dollars into the sea. None of the money he 
pays out ever returns to him in any shape or form. It either goes 
into the pockets of the Senators, Congressmen, ‘ Generals’ and 
‘Captains’ at Monrovia, or serves to purchase modern rifles and 
ammunition and canister to be used against himself. The Kru-boy 
is not an angel, but it may be asserted without fear of contradiction 
that he is a far more useful member of society than the Liberian, 
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and invaluable for the commercial development of the country upon 

which the latter is merely a parasite. We hear a good deal about 
the difficulties of the Liberians. It is time civilisation considered 
the grievances of the Krus. 

If affairs on the coast are eminently unsatisfactory, in the 
hinterland, which contains many fine tribes, they are chaotic. 
With open roads, proper policing, and confidence the trade of this 
part of Western Africa, which is very rich in natural resources, 
would rapidly grow to large proportions. But there is no policing, 
there is no confidence, and the trade routes are unsafe for native 
merchants. President Barclay does his best and delivers admirable 
addresses before the Legislature. Indeed he is not over-popular 
because he inclines to reform, and reform in the eyes of the Mon- 
novia politicians involves the suspicion of ‘ selling the country to 
foreigners.” But it is all talk, any way. It is all unreal. The 
President stands alone. He has no men. The present generation 
isfar more reactionary than the last. Moreover, the Liberians proper 
are dying out. They have few children and they suffer from the 
dimate almost as greatly as do the Europeans. The ‘ Majesty of 
our laws’ not only oppresses the Coast tribes and is inoperative 
in the interior except through the agency of some punitive raid 
not infrequently beaten back with loss, but it prevents (together 
with the lack of funds) the appointment of efficient European 
administrators. All the average Liberian official and politician 
cares about is to indulge in futile political and religious discus- 
sions, to give vent to grandiloquent oratorical periods about the 
sacredness of independence and the redemption of the African 
race towards which he, apparently, imagines himself to be con- 
ttibuting, maintaining the while his perquisites in the shape 
of taxes upon the labour and trade of the aboriginal population 
which provide him with a living. He is to be pitied rather than 
censured, for his overweening conceit and pompous ineptitude are 
largely the outcome of the fatuity with which he has been treated 
by the Powers. 

What, then, is the solution? If America, acting alone, or if 
England, France and Germany acting with her, can only be per- 
suaded to treat the question of the Liberians as one distinct 
question, and the future of the aboriginal population as another 
distinct question, the outlook may become promising for the in- 
habitants of this much mismanaged and neglected region. From 
that point of view the arrangements which the Powers may arrive 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO. 168, N.S. 52 
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at between themselves is of secondary importance, and if pro- 
fessions count for anything the native problem should be the 
dominant issue in their eyes. The plan which obviously recom- 
mends itself must involve in the first place a frank recognition, made 
easier by the increase in anthropological knowledge, of the in- 
contestable truth : viz., that the policy of the last half-century has 
broken down simply because it is essentially unworkable, the evolu- 
tion of an African State out of European institutions imitated by 
mulattoes on African soil being utterly fantastic and impractic- 
able. That recognition would serve as a basis for setting aside a 
portion of the country amply sufficient to provide on the most 
generous lines for the needs of, say, 70,000 Liberians, having a 
seaboard of twenty-five miles. This area could be called the 
‘Liberian Reserve.’ Within it the American blacks, and others 
that cared to join them from the States, could perpetuate, if they 
so desired, all the paraphernalia of a Republican Government, and 
rule themselves in their own way. They should be given security of 
tenure under international agreement, subject only to fair arrange- 
ments with the aboriginal owners of the soil. Upon the United 
States Government would naturally devolve the duty of making 
itself responsible for the protection of the Liberians and for the 
maintenance of just relations between them and their aboriginal 
neighbours inside the Reserve. That Government would guarantee 
to the settlement a certain revenue for a period of years, to be 
expended in road construction, irrigation, agricultural implements— 
all material elements, in short, calculated to make the community 
self-supporting. It would appoint a carefully selected White 
administrator, an official acquainted with the idiosyncrasies of the 
American negro, assisted by a couple of trained experts in tropical 
agriculture. Thus the Liberians would be thoroughly well provided 
for, and if they lost something of their pride they would gain in 
self-respect. Generously and paternally assisted, they would 
nevertheless have it clearly brought home to them that in future 
they must themselves labour for their sustenance and work out 
their own salvation. Any Liberians wishing to establish them- 
selves as merchants or planters outside the Reserve would, of 
course, be at liberty to do so. The limits of the Reserve and 
its geographical position would be determined by a Commission 
appointed by the four Powers. 

The Reserve excluded, the territory now known as ‘ Liberia’ 
would be divided among the Powers and governed as a Protectorate 
in the ordinary manner, unless, indeed, the United States were 
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themselves disposed to take over the whole. Itis improbable that 
such a proposal would meet with serious opposition by England, 
France or Germany, although it might not be exactly greeted with 
enthusiasm, provided that freedom of commerce were guaranteed, 
no differential tariffs set up, and no monopoly in Kru-labour 
created. Many people outside official circles would cordially 
welcome the advent of the United States as an African Power. To 
the writer it would appeal as opening up the most interesting 
possibilities. In the absence of any such professed desire on the 
part of the United States, the natural inheritors of the territory 
would be France and England, whose possessions run parallel with 
i. France would extend her Ivory Coast and Western Sudan 
possessions to incorporate a portion of it and England might be 
disposed—the authorities of Sierra Leone would favour the course 
—to take a further portion. Both Powers, however, England espe- 
cially, would be wise in making it possible for Germany to par- 
ticipate on equal terms in the settlement, which would give her 
the chance, if it proved attractive in her eyes, to found in this 
section of Western Africa another such small Protectorate as 
Togo, which she governs so admirably, and the prosperity of 
whose inhabitants she has so materially increased. It would be 
an excellent chance for diplomatic amenities, thoroughly justified 
by Germany’s trade interests in the country, which should not be 
allowed to pass. The natural boundaries of the aboriginal tribes 
ought, of course, to be taken as far as possible into account in 
any arrangement for partition arrived at. 


E. D. Moret. 


P.S.—Since the above article was written, the following cable 
message has appeared in the Morning Post (May 2) from its in- 
variably well-informed correspondent at Washington, Mr. Maurice 


Low :— 


‘An explanation of the recent outbreak in Liberia has been sent to the State 
Department by King Gyude, Chief of the Greebos. [One of the Kru tribes.— 
E. D. M.] 

‘These people have for many centuries lived in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Palmas, on the West Coast of Africa. They revolted, King Gyude alleges, because 
of the oppressive manner in which they have been treated by the Liberians, who, 
hedeclares, have enslaved the Greebos, burned their homes, and killed their youths. 

‘As the object for which Liberia was colonised has not been realised,.and as 
Liberian domination does not make for good government, Christianity, or civilisa- 
tion, King Gyude and his chiefs say they are constrained to offer their country to 
some European Power, preferably England, whose methods of colonisation are less 
onerous,’ 
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WAH-SAH-YAH-BEN-OQUA.' 


WuEN Miss Maitland made up her mind to go to her island in the 
middle of June, in order to have her cottage in readiness for the 
influx of nephews and nieces expected by the Fourth of July, she 
decided to take with her Christina, the maidservant who had come 
out from Scotland the preceding spring. 

‘She thinks we’re all uncivilised over here. I’ll show her the 
real thing,’ said the mistress to herself, having in mind the log hut 
upon the island wherein dwelt the family of Ojibway Indians who 
protected her summer home from autumn marauders. ‘ It is a good 
idea, too, to get Christina away from the baker, the milkman, and 
all the other men who come about the house in town. She’s pretty 
and she’s homesick, so might easily be won. I don’t intend to have 
her snapped up just as soon as I get her trained into the ways of the 
country.’ 

“Is all America as flat as this ?’ Christina asked Miss Maitland 
when the two had left the Grand Trunk train and were aboard the 
steamer northward bound from Penetanguishene. 

“Oh no, but there aren’t any mountains about here, only bare 
reefs and islands, thirty thousand of them.’ 

“Indeed !’ said Christina, and at once began to count them. 
She lost her reckoning completely as the day wore on, for the 
number mounted up with bewildering rapidity. There were all 
sorts and sizes and shapes of islands—smoothly water-worn, twisted 
into grotesque shapes by volcanic action—some thickly wooded, 
others entirely bare, or carrying only grasses and shrubs in the cracks. 

‘ This is the original granite, Christina,’ said Miss Maitland, ‘ the 
first rock that hardened on top of the fire inside the earth. We are 
at the very oldest part of America.’ 

* It doesna look so new as the town,’ replied the girl with a heart- 
felt sigh. She had been dreaming that this was Loch Katrine and 
that behind the next headland Ben Lomond would surely come in 
sight. 

There was not a sign of human habitation when the steamer 
whistled four times. 


' Copyright, 1910, in the United States of America. 
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‘That means the captain is not going into our harbour, but 
expects a boat to come out for us. He might have gone in,’ con- 
tinued Miss Maitland testily, ‘ considering he has women to land, 
but I suppose he’s late, as usual. I hope the Indians are on the 
look-out.’ 

Apparently they were. A row-boat with two men in it rounded 
the point of the island just in front and pulled far ahead of the 
steamer, which slackened speed so as not to sweep past them. One 
of the Indians grasped the bow fender with a boathook and held on, 
while the other received Miss Maitland’s hand baggage and then 
Miss Maitland herself. Long experience had made the elderly lady 
an expert at embarking and disembarking between steamer and 
row-boat, but with Christina it was different. She stood irresolute 
at the gangway, looking down in abject terror at the ‘sma’ boat,’ 
the like of which she had never ventured into in all her four-and- 
twenty years. The stalwart young Ojibway who was holding up 
an encouraging hand to her only alarmed her the more. 

‘Come, be quick, Christina,’ said Miss Maitland impatiently. 
‘The captain won’t wait.’ 

‘I canna, I’m so feared,’ quavered the girl. 

‘Where’s our rope ladder ?’ said the porter at her back, but 
the purser added : 

‘There’s really no danger, Miss. Sit down at the edge of the 
gangway, if you like. Then you can slip in quite easily.’ 

Christina was sure she would—into the water. 

‘Hurry up there!’ 

The stentorian call from the front of the wheelhouse made the 
girl cast a hurried glance backward into the haven of the lower deck. 
Why, oh, why had she ever left the firm soil of her ain countree ? 
The smiles of stewards and deck hands fired her Scottish blood. She 
turned her back upon them all to look down upon the fearsome 
North American Indian. He was not laughing at her, that was 
certain. His perfectly calm face so braced her that she gave a mad 
leap fairly into his arms. Joe was surprised, but, true to his race, 
betrayed no emotion. It was not customary for Miss Maitland’s 
nieces to disembark in that fashion, but neither was it customary 
for them to have hair like burnished copper, cheeks the colour of a 
sunset sky, nor eyes like the dome above or the water beneath upon 
asunny day. This lady did not talk like the others either. She had 
a softer, lower-toned voice, more nearly akin to hisown. Joe wished 
that his father, the old man in the bow, would not persist in rowing 
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so hard. For his own part he would fain double the distance to the 
shore. Wah-sah-yah-ben-oqua, that was an appropriate name for 
her. Being interpreted it meant Daylight. Perhaps she had come 
like dawn to the island. 


Christina was a grand house-cleaner. Miss Maitland had never 
before drawn such a prize in the domestic lottery. Through the 
long June days, while the tiny wren was chortling in his joy at the 
corner of the cottage, and the insistent egotistical refrain ‘ Phebe! 
Pheebe ! ’ was ringing out near by, the Scotch lassie scoured, swept, 
shook rugs and beat pillows with an energy that amazed the solemn 
young Indian who sat on the nearest boulder to watch her. But 
he did not rest content with watching. The day after her arrival 
he took the beating-stick out of her hand to wield it with a strength 
born of many winters’ work in the lumber camps. That he should 
thus demean himself surprised the maid from Scotland, where the 
lords of creation think it beneath their dignity to do anything 
about the house. Joe’s command of English seemed limited, but 
he came around quite naturally to lend a hand in whatever she 
was doing, from cleaning windows to mopping floors. To see a 
swarthy savage, who, judging by his features, ought to be decked 
out in war paint and feathers, deftly handling wire screens or 
shouting through a megaphone was an anachronism which the 
girl fully appreciated. He had his reward when the first free 
evening came. 

‘Take Christina out in your canoe,’ said Miss Maitland. ‘ The 
sooner she gets over her fear of the water the better. Show her 
some of the islands round about.’ 

To go out in a wee boat, alone, with a red Indian, was a terrible 
thought to the lassie. Joe noticed her faltering footsteps as she 
came down the slanting rock towards him, but that she should be 
afraid of himself did not enter his mind. None of Miss Maitland’s 
other nieces ever had been. They were accustomed to treat him 
as if he were scarcely a man at all, merely one of the lower animals 
whom they could pat upon the back, metaphorically, making use 
of him with scant ceremony. He motioned Christina to put her 
foot in the centre of the canoe, her hand upon his shoulder, while 
he held the boat to the landing until she was seated. Then he 
paddled her off into wonderland. The setting sun claimed one half 
of the sky, with its violet, crimson and gold, and silhouetted against 
it were the trees of intervening islands, resting in a red sea. The 
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other half was possessed by the cold pale moon, swimming in a 
fathomless sea of azure. 

‘What way are all the tall trees bent to the east ?’ she asked. 

‘West wind,’ Joe replied. 

‘ What way is there such a wheen o’ bare poles stickin’ up abune 
the fresh green trees ?’ 

‘ Bush fires.’ 

But when the girl proceeded to question him about the curious 
formation of the rocks, the Indian shook his head. Geological know- 
ledge was beyond him, though he knew where every submerged reef 
lay that must be avoided, and Christina was drawn on from being 
afraid when she did not see the bottom, to being afraid only when 
she did. 

Joe knew where the bass were most likely to bite at sundown, 
and night after night he landed the lass carefully upon a different 
rock to try her luck with a bamboo fishing-pole. The lad sat 
patiently by, baiting her hooks and killing all that she caught. If 
fortune proved unkind, she would see a light far out in the bay, when 
the late darkness fell, indicating that her faithful friend was spearing 
for her fish which he would bring over in the morning, skinned and 
boned, ready to be cooked. 

Christina lived in a dream those days, the centre of her own 
romance. All the tales of red Indians that had been told to warn 
her against seeking her fortune in America circled about this tall 
young brave with the eagle face, who was so gentle, so timid even, 
in his approaches to herself, though there was an expression gaining 
force in his eyes which she could not entirely ignore. Miss Maitland 
smiled to herself as she watched what was going on. 

‘ Never before did I get so much work out of those lazy Indians.’ 

How could any young girl with a heart in her bosom keep on 
thinking about a man’s dark skin or his broken English when every 
fine evening he took her out into the world of nature, where he 
belonged 2? Motor-men, plumbers, electric-light men with their 
cheap slang and clumsy gallantries were part of the semi-civilisation 
that had kept up the heartache for old Scotland. Here was the free, 
untrammelled America of her dreams. To be no hireling, but to 
fish and hunt directly for his living—that seemed the proper way 
for a man to live. Joe did not wait for other folk to do things for 
him. Everything that had to be done he could do for himself. He 
built and repaired his own boats. It was he who had moved over 
from the mainland and set up on the island the log cabin which his 
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parents occupied. Joe was the only one remaining to them out of 
a large family, and the old man told with pride how the boy had 
brought home his first deer upon his shoulder, when only thirteen, 
Family affection seemed to be quite as strong among the Ojibways 
as among the Scotch. There was naught of the ‘ I’m as good as you 
are’ attitude towards parents and others in authority which had 
‘ fair affronted ’ this Scottish peasant while in town. 


By the end of the first week the house was well in order, the 
company had not yet come, Miss Maitland took long sleeps in the 
afternoon ; what was to hinder Christina going sailing with Joe? 
Certainly not the inclination of either. The boat was large enough 
for her to feel safe in it, but not too large to be rowed home should 
the west wind fali at sunset. As they sailed away out into the open, 
the two would talk little, but each knew that the other was in 
sympathy with the care-free feeling brought about by the waves 
dancing in the sunshine all around them. As the dinghy leaped 
forward like a live thing, Christina’s red hair blew in curly rings 
about her neck and face, now thickly freckled, for she had long since 
discarded a hat. The look of adoration deepened daily in Joe’s 
black eyes. What were the dark-haired, dusky-skinned women of 
his own tribe in comparison with this gloriously-tinted stranger ? 
He thought of her continually as he laboured at his old-fashioned 
ploughing and planting on the mainland. She was ever talking to 
him of how these things were done in Scotland. Perhaps some day 
he would learn. Already he had drawn from their hiding-place his 
treasured hoard of books, for this lad was secretly proud of his 
scholarship, though he disdained to parade it among his kinsfolk, 
who valued only those virtues that bespoke the primitive man— 
hunting, fishing, and the like. He could both read and write in 
English, but was diffident about speaking it, though he had under- 
stood perfectly all that was said to him until this braw lass with her 
Scottish dialect had been landed on the island. For example, what 
did she mean by being ‘ sair forfoughten’? He could find no such 
words in his dictionary, nor could he make out the meaning of 
‘scunner ’ and ‘ swither.’ 

As Miss Maitland’s cottage filled up with guests, her maid’s 
outings were curtailed. There was less for Joe to do, however, 
since the young men of the house party took upon themselves many 
of the duties he had been wont to perform, and he had thus more 
time than ever to be at Christina’s beck and call. 
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‘ Joe’s spoiling you,’ said her mistress one day. ‘How will it 
be when you go back to town and have to put up with a policeman 
and a letter-carrier for beaux ? ’ 

‘ Black men dinna count,’ replied the girl with a toss of her head, 
but she reddened through her sunburn when she saw Joe turn away 
from the door. 

‘ Take care, Christina,’ said Miss Maitland. ‘These Ojibways are 
not like the descendants of slaves from Africa. They used to own 
all this part of the country ; we’re the land thieves.’ 

For four long days Joe kept away from the house, and only then 
did Christina realise how much he had been doing for her. The 
weather had turned very warm, and the amount of work to be done 
was appalling to one not yet acclimatised. 

“Get the old squaw to help you wash the dishes, Christina,’ 
said Miss Maitland one evening, when she noticed how languid her 
maid was looking. 

‘IT wadna see her in my road, Mem,’ was the tart reply. A startling 
crash at her back indicated that Joe had just flung down on the 
hearth the armful of logs he had carried in. He stalked out of the 
door and down the slope towards his canoe with the air of a brave 
setting out on the warpath. That this idol he had been worshipping 
should despise himself was bitterness enough ; that she should turn 
up her already tip-tilted nose at his poor old mother was an insult 
not to be endured. He remembered well how Christina had held 
her skirts together and picked her steps the few times she had come 

into his father’s shanty. The expression of her face as she looked 
around had been enough to make him feel that the place was dirty 
and untidy. He had been trying to clean it up these last few days, 
but she would probably never pass through the door again, nor see 
what improvement he had made. He had even tried to get his 
mother to don the spotless white cap, which Wah-sah-yah-ben-oqua 
said had belonged to her own mother. It was evidently the proper 
thing for women of her age to wear, but the old squaw had used it 
for making cottage cheese. This girl was not of their race nor of 
their kind. He would forget her. He would sail over to Christian 
Island next Sunday and see the Johnson family. They had a pretty 
daughter who had smiled upon him last summer. This year he had 
never gone near her : the red locks had made him forget the raven. 


The gay party of young people had gone off on a fishing picnic, 
and had taken Miss Maitland with them. Christina was left behind 
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in peace to get through a very large ironing, and the day was one of 
August’s warmest. The water was like glass, the leaves without 
motion. Everything in nature seemed poised, breathless, as if 
waiting for the onward sweep of the relentless winter. With the 
neck of her dress turned in, and her sleeves rolled up to her elbows, 
Christina toiled away at her task. Surely plainer underwear might 
have done for these fine young ladies in this out-of-the-way place. 

“The simple life they talk about!’ sighed the girl. ‘ There 
isn’t one of them lives it—but Joe.’ 

Again she sighed. Joe had been seen by moonlight the night 
before paddling a dusky maid in his canoe. 

“ He’s no’ carin’ to learn the meanings o” ony mair Scots words.’ 

Apparently he already knew how to use some, for just as a tear 
sizzled on her hot iron, there was his dark head at the window. 

‘ What way you no go fishing ? ’ he said. 

“I wasna asked,’ replied Christina, whisking her back towards 
him that she might wipe her eyes on her apron. 

* Have they scunner at you ?’ 

“Na, na, Joe,’ cried the girl, dimpling and smiling. ‘It’s no’ 
my place to gang oot wi’ the gentry, being but a servant, ye ken.’ 

‘Not me.’ The young man threw back his head with the pride 
of an aborigine. Christina laughed outright. 

“* A man’s a man for a’ that.” ’ 

Joe did not quite understand. Was she jeering at him again ? 

‘ Black men dinna count ? ’ he questioned. 

“Na, na, Joe, you mistake me.’ She put her iron on the range 
and leaned her round elbow on the window sill, as she looked up 
earnestly through the wire screen at the dark face without. 

‘Tdinna count. I’m nae better than a black slavey since a’ these 
folk cam’ aboot ; but it’s a verra fine thing for me to hae sic a guid 
place and far mair wages than ever I earned in Scotland.’ 

‘Huh! Your own home better.’ 

‘Indeed it was not, Joe. My mither had nine of a family, an’ 
we a’ had to turn out and wark, afore we kent what hame was.’ 

“I mean,’ said Joe, with great deliberation, ‘ I will make for you 
here a home of your own, over on the mainland. There is my farm 
and you can be my wife.’ 

‘Squaw, you mean,’ retorted the girl, with heightened colour. 
The tall Indian left the window without another word. Christina 
attacked her ironing viciously. 

‘Gey like me to be thinkin’ o’ sic a thing,’ she said to herself 
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but she continued to think about it, and the more she thought, 
the more was she amazed at the presumption of that wild Indian 
dreaming that she could ever marry him, even though he was more 
intelligent and manly than any white man of her acquaintance. 


‘Christina! Christina! The boat has whistled four times, so 
she’s not coming in. Run down to Joe with the milk-can and tell 
him to row out with it.’ Christina hesitated. ‘Quick! Quick! 
You know how cross the captain gets if we haven’t a boat out there 
on time.’ 

The girl ran till out of sight of her mistress, but her pace grew 
slower and slower as she drew near the youth sawing logs into 
lengths that would be split and brought to the back door after dark, 
she knew, ready for her stove in the morning. 

‘Joe!’ The young man raised his head and looked at her 
for a moment; then went on sawing. He saw the large can and 
knew what was wanted, but was determined she should ask 
him. 

‘Miss Maitland says will ye no’ gang oot to meet the boat. 
Nane o’ the other men are aboot.’ 

“So black man do.’ Joe kept on sawing, and the girl seated 
herself on the end of the log to steady it for him, as she had done 
many times before. ‘ Miss Maitland will blame me if ye winna 
gang, Joe.’ 

‘Tm no nigger.’ 

‘ She kens that verra weel, Joe. She was tellin’ me ye were ane 
o’ the first folk o’ America.’ 

The lad looked sharply at her. Was she making game of him ? 

“Old man not here—can’t go alone,’ he replied, shortly, as he 
took up another log. 

‘If that is all, I can gang wi’ ye. Ye mind how brawly ye hae 
taught me to row.’ 

The Indian lifted his head and looked her squarely in the face. 
Christina’s blue eyes faltered for a moment, then met his own with 
a tearful sparkle. 

* My mother do better.’ 

“Ay, that she would, Joe. She’s far smarter nor me. But 
she’s thrang wi’ her ironing. I was in the shanty enow mysell.’ 

‘You not afraid ?’ 

‘I wad gang wi’ ye onywhere, Joe, onywhere ! ’ 
The young man led the way stolidly to the boat. She was 
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beguiling him, this fair lass, but not easily would he let himself 
be drawn into the toils again. 

Scot and Ojibway rowed with all their strength, but they were 
late and the captain had given up expecting them. He did not 
slacken speed soon enough and the steamer still had considerable 
way on when Christina, as Joe directed, stood up in the bow of the 
row-boat and caught the front fender. The mate at the gangway 
took secure hold of the craft with a boat-hook. Joe let his oars 
drag to free his hands for delivering up the empty milk-can and 
receiving the full one, as well as anything else to be taken in. The 
steamer kept moving ahead too fast for the safety of the small boat 
pinned to its side. In two minutes the bow was drawn under water. 
Joe heard a frightened gasp—that was all—but he saw Christina’s 
pink gingham skirt spreading out around her like a balloon. It was 
soaking and sinking fast. The boat was swamped, her foothold gone 
—where was Joe? Her hope of rescue died as his head disappeared 
under the water. But what was this coming up below her? A 
strong hand at the back of her neck raised her face above the surface 
and the one word ‘ Still!’ in her ear calmed her struggles. Had 
she ever doubted that Joe could take care of her ? 

He was in no hurry to reach the nearest island. The milk-can 
might sink to the bottom of the bay and the boat be split into 
kindling by the paddle-wheels for aught he cared. Leisurely he 
drew Wah-sah-yah-ben-oqua out of harm’s way. 

‘ All right, Joe ? ’ sang out the mate from the gangway. 

‘ All right,’ was the response. The sensation among the pas- 
sengers was at an end ; though several of them begged in vain that 
the captain would. linger to let them watch the young Indian 
swimming to the nearest rock with the red-haired girl. 

Christina lay upon it as he had left her for some minutes. Then 
she said to herself, ‘ This is no’ like a brave squaw. He will be 
thinkin’ lightly o’ me.’ Trembling with nervousness, she tottered 
to her feet and began to wring the water out of her skirts. Where 
was Joe? The black head of him had been in sight a moment since 
making towards the spot where the boat had gone down. Surely 
he had not been daft enough to dive after it. Ifso, he was keeping 
below water as long as one of those loons he used tomake her watch, 
guessing all the while where it would come up. The girl shaded 
her eyes with her hand’ and gazed along the track of the setting 
sun, but there was nothing to be seen but a ripple of golden 
waves. 
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‘He’s owre guid a swimmer to be droont,’ she thought, ‘ but 
whaur is he 2’ 

It was now early September. The short twilight would speedily 
deepen into darkness. What if she should be left alone all night 
on this island? Pigs had never been placed on it, she was sure, 
to eat up the rattlesnakes ; they must be swarming all about her. 
At midnight they would come out of their holes and devour her 
bodily. Oh, what had become of that braw laddie who had saved 
her life? Had he swum away off to Miss Maitland’s island and 
left her there alone to repent of her sins? A just punishment truly 
for having lightlied him. He must know how wet and cold and 
frightened she was. It was not like Joe to have left her thus 
forlorn. Perhaps he was even now drying himself at the shanty 
stove and laughing at the fright he was giving her. Well, he 
would find she had a spirit equal to his own, even if she were not 
so good a swimmer. 

The water seemed quite shallow between the back of her islet 
and the next one. If she waded through it she would probably 
find a shallow channel between that and the next again. Before 
it was dark she might work her way near enough the cottage 
for her shouting to be heard. One of the nephews would surely 
come to the rescue. The dour savage, Joe, should learn that she 
was not in any way dependent upon him. 

Contrasted with the chilly evening air, the water felt warm as 
she stepped barefooted into it. The wading was easy to the next 
island, a much larger one than that she had left. It proved to be 
a peninsula and there were natural stepping-stones from the point 
of it to the next island, and shallow water between that and the 
next again. But Miss Maitland’s did not appear to be drawing any 
nearer. The British flag upon it had been hauled down at sunset, 
and there was no other means of identification at a distance in the 
waning light. Christina shouted herself hoarse; but who was 
there to hear? Her mistress would be seated snugly at the side 
of a blazing fire of logs in the living-room, reading a novel and 
worrying not at all about the return of her nephews and nieces 
from their far-away picnic, still less about the excursion of Joe and 
Christina out to the steamer and back. 

The girl could go no further. A swiftly running current of un- 
certain depth barred her advance. She must try to get back to the 
rock on which Joe had left her. It was there he would look for her, 
and he was the only one likely tolook. But where was that island ? 
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Darkness had now come to bewilder her. She waded back the way 

she had come, or thought she did, but could see no familiar rock nor 

bush. Then she paced up and down a stretch of bare reef, swinging 

her arms in a vain attempt to warm herself. Her teeth were chatter- 
ing and her heart died within her as she thought of the snakes, 
It was a cold and cruel country, this Canada. Why had she ever 
left her own ? No Scot that she had ever heard tell of would leave 
a half-droont lassie all night upon a bare rock. 

‘Joe’s no the ane to do that neither,’ she moaned. ‘ He’s 
droont! He’sdroont! And his mither—puir auld body—she will 
be blaming me.’ 

She buried her face in her hands and sobbed, for minutes—for 
hours ? When she lifted it the whole look of the bay had altered. 
The harvest moon in all its glory had risen above the tree-tops. Now 
she could see where she was—not near Miss Maitland’s island, as 
she had imagined, but quite close to the mainland. There was no 
mistaking that smooth high rock which the moonlight revealed. 
Joe had often brought her there to fish. But exactly how to get 
to it or how to get home from it she could not tell. 

* Wah-sah-yah-ben-oqua! Wah-sah-yah-ben-oqua ! ’ 

The sound came faintly over the water. 

“ Joe ! Joe!’ she shouted, desperately. 

The canoe darted round the jutting rock, swiftly as an Indian 
arrow, but the Indian in it was quiet as usual as he wrapped the 
girl in a homespun blanket he had brought and lifted her into the 
boat. He paddled far out on the moonlit water before he asked : 

“What way did you not stay where I put you till I get the 
canoe ?’ 

“I was feared ye’d never come back to me, Joe.’ 

‘Would you be carin’?’ The girl turned her face away and 
trailed her hand in the water. Its blackness was silvered over 
now. 

* What was yon ye cried to me ?’ 
* Your name—Wah-sah-yah-ben-oqua.’ 
“It’s a squaw name, but maybe it suits me.’ 


The moon was high in the heavens when the pair reached 
home. It was so late that even the unexacting Miss Maitland was 
horrified. 

“Christina! Where have you been? Spearing fish ?’ 

“No. mem. Joe’s been speirin’ at me——’ 
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‘He’s been askin’ me to marry him!’ 

‘Good heavens! The impertinence of him! Why, the man 
can’t even talk English.’ 

‘ But he kens it fine.’ 

‘Oh, Isee. You did the proposing.’ 

‘I did naething o’ the kind,’ said the girl, her Scotch dander 
rising. ‘He showed me his farm and whaur he means to build 
his bit hoose. It will be a gey bonny place in a year or twa. Hech 
sirs! I never thocht to marry a landed propreeitor.’ 

‘ But think of the long cold winters up here, Christina.’ 

‘If I dinna marry him it will be a lang cauld winter for me a’ the 
rest o’ my life.’ 

Jean N. Mcliwraitu, 


















THE REAL CYRANO, ‘CHANTECLER,; AND 
‘THE BIRDS, 


No one would have appreciated Chantecler more fully than Cyrano 
de Bergerac ; for the author of the Histoires Comiques des Etats ei 
Empires de la Lune et du Soleil, delightful miscellanies of Gassendist 
science, satire, and bizarre fancies, was not only all that M. Rostand 
predicates of him in the epitaph: 
Philosophe, physicien, 
Rimeur, bretteur, musicien 
Et voyageur aérien, 
Grand riposteur du tac au tac, 
Amant aussi—pas pour son bien !— 
Ci-git Hercule-Savinien 
De Cyrano de Bergerac 
Qui fut tout, et qui ne fut rien— 


but he was also a master of that preciosity which sometimes adorns 
and so often mars M. Rostand’s best work; and fierce hook-nosed 
duellist as he was (‘ His nose,’ says a contemporary, ‘ was an absolute 
disfigurement and caused the death of more than ten persons. For 
he could not endure that anyone should look at it, but would instantly 
put his hand to his sword’), he adored the country, and, like Saint 
Francis, ‘ Prédicateur des Hirondelles, Confesseur des Pinsons,’ 
was proud to call the birds his friends. All the murmurs of the 
forest had a meaning for him, and he interprets them as fantas- 
tically as M. Rostand in the fourth act of Chantecler. 

In the course of his prodigious journey through the Sun, 
Cyrano rested in a forest and, stretched out in the shade, felt sleep 
stealing gently over him. Suddenly he heard voices: ‘ Doctor,’ 
said one voice, ‘one of my relations, the three-headed elm, has just 
sent me a chaffinch to say that he is ill with a fever and suffering 
greatly from the moss which covers him from head to foot. As 
you are my friend, I beg of you to prescribe for him.’ Another voice 
replied, prescribing for the sick elm plenty of liquid nourishment, 
light amusement, and ‘ the music of several excellent nightingales.’ 
Two Oaks were talking, and talking Greek, as befitted the lineal 
descendants of the Oaks of Dodona, sprung from an acorn, which 
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a great Eagle, “ennuyée de vivre dans un Monde ot elle souffroit 
tant,’ had carried to the Sun. As for the converse of the trees, 
Cyrano writes : 

N’avez-vous point pris garde 4 ce vent doux et subtil, qui ne manque jamais 
de respirer & l’orée des bois? O’est l’haleine de leur parole ; et ce petit murmure 
ouce bruit délicat dont ils rompent le sacré silence de leur solitude, c’est proprement 
leur langage. Mais, encore que le bruit des foréts semble toujours le méme, il est 
toutefois si différent, que chaque espéce de végétant garde le sien particulier, en 
sorte que le Bouleau ne parle pas comme |’Erable, ni le Hétre comme le Cerisier. 


Cyrano, it would seem, wandering in the country somewhere about 
the middle of the seventeenth century (he was born in 1620 and died 
at the age of thirty-five), dreamed with his ‘ quaint self-pleasing 
fancy’ just such dreams as inspired M. Rostand roaming at the 
beginning of the twentieth century near Cambo, through the 
country which he has described in three masterly Virgilian lines 
where— , 


. on voit, s’effeuillant comme des destinées, 
Trembler au vent des Pyrénées 
Les amandiers du Roussillon. 


‘ Les oiseaux parlent grec depuis Aristophane,’ says M. Rostand’s 
Woodpecker, but Chantecler reproduces the spirit rather than 
the letter of Cyrano’s imaginings. The forest is alive with the 
murmuring of countless living things ; the brushwood, the bracken, 
and the very motes that dance in the sunbeam have their part 
in the glory of the dawn, when Chantecler’s victorious crow van- 
quishes the night; while the stage directions in the fourth act 
tell us that as the Nightingale sings the whole wood gives a long 
sigh of ecstasy —‘ le bois est comme enchanté, le clair de lune plus 
ému.’ Yet, as a rule in Chaniecler, inanimate nature is voiceless, 
and it is an exception when the Pine-tree, its branches swaying to 
the rhythm of the Nightingale’s song, sighs out a conceit worthy 
of Cyrano himself : 


. . - Il me dit que ma résine encor 
Ira sur les archets chanter en colophane ! 


In the Blue Bird M. Maeterlinck approaches even more closely, 
not only the spirit, but the letter of Cyrano’s fancy. He has given 
an individual soul to every tree, and he might almost have been 
thinking of Cyrano’s invalid Elm when he made Tylette the cat 
say to the Oak: ‘How are you? (A murmur in the leaves of 
the Oak). Still got your cold? . . . Can’t you throw off your 
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rheumatism? Believe me, that is because of the moss; you put 
too much of it on your feet.’ 

But in the Kingdom of the Birds which Cyrano has placed 
among the States and Empires of the Sun, he and M. Rostand 

meet on common ground. 

You must know (says the Oak to Cyrano) that almost all the concerts of 

the birds are in praise of trees; moreover, in return for the loving care with which 
they celebrate our noble actions, we conceal their courtship and wedded bliss; do not 
imagine that when you find it so difficult to discover one of their nests, it is because 
of the cunning with which they have hidden it. It is the tree which has of it 
own accord twined its twigs and branches all around the nest to guard the family 
of its guest from the cruelty of man. 
The villains of M. Rostand’s play are the nocturnal birds of prey, 
and the shadow of the Sparrow-hawk throws terror over Chantecler’s 
farmyard: Cyrano’s trees share this antipathy for hobbies, hawks, 
and falcons, owls and screech-owls ‘ qui sont nés 4 la destruction des 
Oiseaux leurs concitoyens ’ (they include in their excommunication 
magpies and jays, ‘qui ne parlent que pour quereller ’), and draw 
back their branches from about the nests of such unnatural criminals, 
leaving them exposed and unprotected. ‘ The Vulture has not the 
same god as the Lark,’ according to M. Rostand, and Cyrano de 
Bergerac, as the friend of little birds, waged merciless war against 
birds of prey. Legend has it that he could fascinate them like 
a serpent with his eye, and that he would often amuse Carbon de 
Castel-Jaloux, the captain of the wild Gascon company of the 
Guards to which Cyrano belonged, by mesmerising a hawk as it 
swooped upon its prey, though the pious Baronne de Neuvillette, 
the Roxane of M. Rostand’s play, had some scruples as to this 
power of his, apparently suspecting her pugnacious cousin of dealing 
in black magic. 

In the Kingdom of the Birds, Cyrano was seized and put upon 
his trial, on the terrible charge of being Man, the enemy of all 
living things. He tried in vain to pass himself off as a monkey, 
and the prosecution demanded that he should be condemned to 
the utmost penalty of the law, the ‘ mort triste,’ of which a friendly 
Magpie gave the following description, a curious illustration of 
Cyrano’s susceptibility to the songs of birds: 

Ceux d’entre nous (said the Magpie) qui ont la voix la plus mélancolique 
et la plus funébre sont délégués vers le coupable, qu’on porte sur un funeste cyprés. 
La, ces tristes musiciens s’amassent tout autour, et lui remplissent l’Ame, pat 
loreille, de chansons si lugubres et si tragiques, que, l’amertume de son chagrin 


désordonnant l’économie de ses organes et lui pressant le cour, il se consume 
& vue d’ail et meurt suffoqué de tristesse. 
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The Magpie gave evidence on the prisoner’s behalf. On earth 
(yrano had kept her in captivity, and, fierce duellist as he was, 


@\ad prepared her food with his own hands; in winter he had 


gt her cage by the fire and covered it up, or even ordered the 
gardener to warm her inside his shirt. He would never allow 
the servants to tease her. She had learnt a number of phrases, 
and once, when her master’s page was returning from an errand, 
she happened to exclaim, ‘ Be quiet, you scoundrel, you are a liar.’ 
4s chance would have it, her master, struck by the aptness of the 
remark, made inquiries and discovered that Verdelet, the page, 
yas arogue. Verdelet was duly whipped, and in revenge he gave 
her to the cat, who would have eaten her, had not Cyrano come 
to the rescue in the nick of time. 

But the Magpie’s intercession was in vain, and the prisoner 
yas condemned to be eaten by flies, a more merciful penalty in 
the eyes of the birds than the ‘ mort triste.’ At the last moment, 
however, he was reprieved, and brought before the Bird-King, from 
whom a Parrot had begged his life. As he knelt to thank his 
Majesty, the Parrot flew towards him and brushed his face with 
its wings. ‘ What,’ it cried, ‘do you not recognise Cesar, your 
cousin’s Parrot, to whom you appealed so often as a proof that 
birds can reason?’ ‘ Isit you, my poor Cesar ?’ exclaimed Cyrano, 
as the bird fluttered over him and covered him with kisses— you, 
whose cage-door I opened to give you back the liberty which the 
tyrannical ways of our world had taken from you!’ 

This sympathy with birds, so curious in a ruffling duellist of 
the seventeenth century, is certainly shared by the poet who rescued 
(yrano’s memory from oblivion ; for no one, who had not watched 
‘our brothers the birds’ with close and loving scrutiny, could have 
written Chantecler. But Chantecler is not only a poem of the country 
and of humble things: the poet’s main theme is the same lofty 
idealistic philosophy which inspired his earlier work. ‘ Plus noble 
étre vaine,’ says the troubadour of his love in La Princesse 
Lointaine, and in the same spirit Cyrano exclaims, as he is about 
to die : 

Mais on ne se bat pas dans i’espoir du succés ! 
Non ! non ! c’est bien plus beau lorsque c’est inutile ! 


M. Rostand is always haunted by the conviction of the nobility of 
failure, the glory of ‘ the high that proves too high, the heroic for 
earth too hard. The passion that leaves the ground to lose itself 
in the sky.’ His philosophy is the very refinement of idealism, 
53—2 
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and he feels that the ideal which attains any extent of material 
accomplishment is to that extent shorn of its glory: it is almost 
the same spirit which, exaggerated in religion, led to Quietism, 
the gentle heresy that set its ideal in the love of God, pure and 
undefiled by any thought of reward or punishment, only to end 
in the annihilation of all conscious effort and the denial of life itself, 
or, as it has been well expressed, in ‘oraison du dormir.’ 

M. Rostand’s idealism, however, with all its contempt for success, 
offers no effortless paradise to his heroes; on the contrary, each 
inevitable failure calls for fresh effort, and when Chantecler learns 
that his song does not create the day, as he had fondly believed, 
and that the sun rises even when he has been faithless to his vigil, 
he has learnt the lesson that 

Celui qui voit son réve mort 
Doit mourir tout de suite ou se dresser plus fort. 
Life is suddenly deprived of its meaning and high purpose, but 


he cries : 
Mon destin est plus sir que le jour que je vois! 


His faith seeks and finds new reasons on which to rebuild the 
shattered palace of illusion : 
C’est que je suis le Coq d’un soleil plus lointain ! 
Mes cris font & la Nuit qu’ils percent sous ses voiles 
Ces blessures de jour qu’on prend pour des étoiles ! 
Moi, je ne verrai pas luire sur les clochers 
Le ciel définitif fait d’astres rapprochés ; 
Mais si je chante, exact, sonore, et si, sonore, 
Exact, bien aprés moi, pendant longtemps encore, 
Chaque ferme a son Coq qui chante dans sa cour 
Je crois qu’il n’y aura plus de nuit ! 
La FatsanE: Quand ? 
OHANTECLER: Un Jour! 
In the same spirit, earlier in the play, Chantecler, challenged by the 
steel-spurred fighting Cock, the champion of the evil night-birds, 
must needs add to the ignominy of the defeat which seems certain, 
since he has never killed a rival, only ‘ Quelquefois secouru, défendu, 
protégé,’ by ‘ doing something brave’ before he dies, and, courting 
the scorn that the confession of his faith will cause, cries out to 
the jeering poultry ; 
. . . Je tiens & mourir sous les rires! . . . 
C’est moi qui, de mon chant, vous rallume les cieux ! 
This lofty idealism bewitches all the humble familiar things of 
M. Rostand’s play; like the Sun, without which ‘les choses ne 
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graient que ce qu’elles sont,’ it throws a glamour over the birds and 
beasts of the farmyard and forest, and lends a strange enchantment 
toall the common-place objects, the old wooden shoe bursting with 
straw, the wooden rake with a wisp or two of grass still entangled 
inits teeth, the old fork set aside like a naughty child in the corner, 
which are the sole riches of Chantecler’s domain. M. Rostand 
fnds in the farm a lesson in that local patriotism so dear to Mr. 
q. K. Chesterton. Mr. Chesterton accuses the globe-trotter of living 
ina smaller world than the peasant, since, a wanderer in many 
lands, he is blind to all those deep realities of life that can only be 
felt instinctively by one with the long familiar habit of his native 
gil. The Ant in Chantecler’s yard, who lives on an old worm-eaten 
skittle-ball and 


Qui fait, avec l’orgeuil des parcoureurs de mondes, 
Son petit tour de boule en quatre-vingts secondes, 


has learnt all and more than all that cosmopolitanism has to teach. 


Quand on sait regarder et souffrir, on sait tout. 
Dans une mort d’insecte on voit tous les désastres. 


When vainglorious man has departed, in the poet’s dream life 
goes on as busily as ever ‘ behind the farm-wall where the cat lies 
dozing’; the fly goes buzzing about his business, the hens go gaily 
to their work, and even the snail ‘ tache 4 lui tout seul d’argenter 
un fagot.’ 

Malebranche dirait qu’il n’y a plus une 4me : 

Nous pensons humblement qu’il reste encor des cours. 


Les hommes avec eux n’emportent pas le drame : 
On peut rire et souffrir pendant qu’ils sont ailleurs. 


For English readers, this idealisation of the humble beings 
that live and suffer in the shadow of man will be Chantecler’s 
greatest charm ; but, apart from this, it has a special interest as a 
daring, if not entirely successful, experiment which marks a new 
stage in the development of M. Rostand’s work. Previously 
M. Rostand’s idealism had set its scene in the dim romantic past, 
and its message, beautiful as it was, seemed to have but little 
relation to the life of the prosaic present; for it is—perhaps it 
always has been—the curse of the present that it is blind to the 
poetry and romance of its environment. M. Rostand has himself 
explained his motive in writing Chantecler: he wished, he said, 
to write a modern play ; and since modern dress and modern manners 
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lend themselves ill to the exigencies of verse and the poet’s yearning 
for beauty, he hit on the idea of disguising his dramatis persone 
as birds and animals. It would seem that the poet must let down 
a veil of unreality between the audience and his play, and M. Rostand 
believed that the fairyland of the farmyard and forest would be 
nearer to his audience than the world of conventional romance, 
and that the magnificence of his verse would be less incongruous 
with the fur and feathers of beasts and birds than with the sordid 
ugliness which fashion to-day imposes on mankind. 

From beginning to end M. Rostand’s play is (to use an unpleasant 
but inevitable phrase) up to date; the tragedy of Chantecler’s 
life, with its transparent allegory, is played in an age of motor-cars 
and telephones. When Chantecler sends out his hens to the fields 
across the road on their daily task of ridding the flowers of insect 
enemies, the horn of a motor-car is heard in the road outside, and 
when it has passed with a rush and roar the Houdan Hen remarks 
with comic disgust : 

Comme c’est amusant ! 
Tout ce qu’on va manger va sentir le pétrole ! 


No discovery of science has any terror for the poet, and Cyrano 
de Bergerac, who, by some prophetic freak of the imagination, 
has given us in his Histoire comique des Etats et Empires de la Lune 
a detailed description of the phonograph,’ would have revelled in 
the scene where Chantecler, anxious for news of the farmyard, 
that he has deserted for the forest of the Hen Pheasant, carries 
on an animated conversation with the Blackbird, pressing the 
bell of a convolvulus into service as a telephone: its roots, 
he explains, are connected underground with those of another 
convolvulus entwined about the Blackbird’s cage; while a friendly 
Bee who sleeps in the flower ‘rings up’ with a buzz when com- 
munication is established. 

Chaniecler courts comparison with The Birds; the pedantic 


1 Cyrano gives the following description of the box-like books used in the Moon: 
‘A Vouverture de la boite, je trouvai un je ne sais quoi de métail presque 
semblable & nos horloges, plein de je ne sais quelques petits ressorts et de machines 
imperceptibles. . . . C’est un livre od, pour apprendre, les yeux sont inutiles: 
on n’a besoin que des oreilles. Quand quelqu’un donc souhaite lire, il bande, avec 
grande quantité de toutes sortes de petits nerfs, cette machine ; puis il tourne 
Paiguille sur le chapitre qu’il désire écouter, et au méme temps il en sort, comme 
de la bouche d’un homme, ou d’un instrument de musique, tous les sons 
distincts et différents qui servent, entre les grands Lunaires, & l’expression du 


langage.’ 
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Woodpecker is always talking of Aristophanes—even the Nightin- 
gale’s song reminds him of the Greek comedian—while in his 
references to contemporary topics and his satire on the ephemeral 
fashions of the day M. Rostand has imitated the methods of the 
Qld Comedy. How far these topical allusions and the methods of 
Aristophanes are justifiable in a whimsical heroic comedy is a 
question for the taste of the individual reader ; on this point the 
critics have been very severe. Justice, however, should be done 
to the courage of a dramatist who, certain of popular favour had 
he been content to cast the story of Chantecler in the mould he 
had used for Cyrano de Bergerac, ventured to attempt a new and 
original genre. In any case the study of Chantecler has a value 
of its own for the appreciation of Aristophanes, and schoolmasters 
reading any of the comedies with an upper form might well do 
worse than provide themselves with a stock of parallels from 
M. Rostand’s play. The Old Comedy attacked new things in politics 
and ideas, and its principal weapons were the pun and @ pew prés, and 
broad burlesque ; with almost the same weapons M. Rostand attacks 
the spirit of the day in which he finds the declared enemy of the 
idealism that is the main inspiration of Chantecler. 

Nevertheless there is an obvious contrast between the Parisian 
audience of 1910 and the Athenian audience of B.c. 414. In France 
politics have become divorced from the life of the people ; they are, 
Frenchmen are never weary of saying, a more or less sordid trade 
by which a certain section of the nation makes a more or less honest 
living, and the country itself is prey to an ill-defined uneasiness 
that it does not attempt to conceal. ‘Il n’y a plus que du pro- 
visoire,’ say the Owls, when Chantecler’s crow has announced 
that night is about to give place to day, and this is a sentiment 
that one may hear repeated again and again in French society. 
The old faith and the old ideals seem bankrupt, and nothing has 
taken their place ; even the army itself, the nation in arms, gnd 
with it the idea of patriotism, has not escaped the jeer of the scoffer, 
and a superficial spirit of blague and persiflage which holds nothing 
sacred from its belittling touch is the mark of fashion. But it would 
be a superficial observer who concluded that the corroding irony 
of the boulevard had corrupted the heart of the nation ; those who 
remember how a few months back Paris threw off the mask of 
carelessness and faced with calm self-confidence and courage the 
prospect of a war that many believed inevitable will endorse 
M. Rostand’s eulogy of the Parisian Sparrow : 
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Tu veux imiter le Moineau ? (says Chantecler to the Blackbird), 
mais sa blague 

N’est pas une prudence, un art de rester vague, 

Un élégant moyen de n’avoir pas d’avis : 

Il a toujours des yeux furieux ou ravis. . 

Ah ! tu veux limiter, ce fou qui fait des niches, 

Mais de l’Are de Triomphe habite les corniches 

Et les trous de la barricade ? . . . le Moineau 

Qui peut étre sublime en répondant : ‘Guano !’ 

Qui chante sous le plomb et rit devant la broche ? 

Il faut savoir mourir pour s’appeler Gavroche ! 


In B.c. 414 the glory of Imperial Athens was at its zenith. 
Seven years earlier the Peace of Nicias had consolidated her position 
as the leading State in Greece, and the greatest armament ever 
fitted out by an Hellenic Power had just started on its way to 
Sicily. Ambition was at its highest; the Sicilian expedition was 
to the dreams of Alcibiades no more than a starting-point towards 
the conquest of a Mediterranean empire stretching from Libya 
to the Pillars of Hercules, and the hopes of the Athenian demos 
tod Evpravtos ‘EXXnvixod ap~ew dimly reflected the dreams of 
the ambitious schemer, for whose recall, a few months before 
The Birds was acted, the State-galley, the Salaminia, had set out 
on the fatal voyage that was to wreck once and for all the enterprise 
itself and the glory of Athens. 

Yet both Aristophanes and M. Rostand find themselves at war 
with the spirit of fashion which is always new and ever the same. 
In the farmyard, Patou, the dog, ‘ un vieux barbet de Quarante- 
Huit’ (the sturdy Mapa@wvoydyns of Aristophanes), declares, 
rolling his 7’s in fury : 

Oui, chaque jour—voila pourquoi je roule Rrrr— 

J’entends baisser les cceurs et le vocabulaire. 
The chaffing Blackbird with the laugh and sneer that belittle all 
things noble, and the idiotic Peacock with his gorgeous tail and 
meaningless affectation of preciosity, set the fashion, and sincerity 
and simplicity are at a discount. The Gray Hen must needs fall 
in love with the Cuckoo of the cuckoo-clock, because he is Swiss, 
and because 


Il sort toujours & la méme heure, comme Kant ! 


‘ Fichez le Kant’ (fichez le camp, clear out), says the incorrigible 
Blackbird with a bad pun which Aristophanes would certainly 
have made his own had the Greek language and the name of Socrates 
lent themselves to its perpetration. 
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In The Birds Aristophanes has his jibe at the fickleness of 
fashion, and the herald who comes to Cloud-cuckoo-town announces : 


mplyv mev yap vikioa oe Thvde Thy wéALy, 
éAakwvoudvouy Gmayres tyOpwmrat tére, 
exduwv érelywy eppirwy éowkpdrouv 
oxurddud 7’ epdpour, viv 8 iwoorpépayres ad 
: ‘ nie Rage bec 
dpviouavodor, mdvra 8 bard ris Hdovis 
mowovow dmep dpribes Exusmovuevot,! 


Both The Birds and Chantecler convey a message of sound and homely 
patriotism and conservatism ; neither Aristophanes nor M. Rostand 
has any stomach for the cult of the outlandish, though the Gallic 
cock, the hero of the later play, is the Median bird of Aristophanes, 
the povodpavtis dtotros épus dprBarns, ‘the summit-ascending, 
muse-prophetical, outlandish bird,’ which, as the dewdtaros 
“Apews veottds, ‘the war-god’s own Armipotent cockerel,’ shares 
with the Peacock and Flamingo the honours of outlandishness, 
The Greek comedian has no good word for the horde of foreign 
sycophants and sophists who swarmed to Athens and filled their 
bellies with their tongues; mavodpyov éyyNwroyacropwn yévos .. . 
BapBapor & zial yévos, Vopyias te kal Didar.” So M. Rostand’s 
satire is directed against the fashion 


. . . dont le systéme est de rendre célébre 
Tout animal étrange et surtout étranger. 


On her ‘ At Home’ day the Guinea-fowl—a hostess after the model 
of that grande dame who not so long ago sent to illustrious poets 
long since defunct, care of their publishers, invitations to her * poetic 
teas "—receives a long defile of exotic unnatural cocks, each one a 
perverse triumph of the breeder’s art, let loose from their aviary 
by the craft of the night-birds for the greater confusion of Chantecler, 
and finds in each new freak whom she humbly calls ‘ cher maitre’ 
a new claim on her foolish admiration. The Burmese Cock has 
in his eyes ‘the Hindu soul,’ while ‘the Slavonic soul’ finds its 
1 * Why, till ye built this city in the air, 

All men had gone Laconian-mad ; they went 

Long-haired, half-starved, unwashed, Socratified, 

With scytales in their hands; but O the change ! 


They are all bird-mad now, and imitate 
The birds, and joy to do whate’er birds do.’ 


2 ¢ A nation with its tongue its belly fills. . . . 
For a barbarous tribe it passes 
Philips all and Gorgiases.’ 
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incarnation in the bearded Cock of Varna; the Bantam is g 
eighteenth-century ; while the Brahma and Cochin Cocks, natives of 
‘the corrupt East,’ have all the perverse grace and morbid charm 
of vice. Suddenly the Sparrow-hawk appears, and as its dreaded 
shadow passes over them all the Guinea-fowl’s guests cower beneath 
the wings of Chantecler, the plain Gallic cock, for whose blood they 
had a minute before been crying. Patou, the dog, from his wheel- 
barrow, points the moral : 


On ne compte pas, quand sa grande ombre passe, 
Sur les coqs étrangers pour chasser la Rapace. 


Though the procession of amazing cocks is suggestive from the 
spectacular point of view of the e/codos of the chorus of The Birds, 
headed by the Flamingo, the Median bird, the Hoopoe, and the 
Glutton-bird, Athens suffered less than modern Paris from that 
curious cosmopolitanism which regards every vice or virtue as 
admirable provided that it be exotic. In Athens the mere fact of 
being foreign and outlandish was not a passport to popular favour, 
and Aristophanes for the most part inveighs against the foreigners 
who, like Execestides the Carian or Spintharus the Phrygian, 
tried to pass themselves off as true-born Athenians with the same 
impudence with which the Anglo-Indian cock declares 


Le seul vrai chant frangais, c’est : Coquedodledow ! 


As for literary references, they abound both in Chantecler and 
The Birds. Naturally both Aristophanes and M. Rostand cite 
Aesop: ov’ Alcwrrov remdrnkas, ‘unaccustomed on Aesop to 
pore,’ says Peisthetaeros to the Chorus, while in the Prologue to 
Chantecler M. Coquelin announces : 


C’est la bosse d’Esope 
Qui remplace ce soir la boite du souffleur. 


The theatre plays almost as important a part in modern Paris as in 
ancient Athens, and we may compare Aristophanes’ irreverent 
parodies of the dramas of his day with the Blackbird’s audacious 
description of a Chaffinch singing in a pear-tree as ‘ Le Chantre 
de Monsieur Poirier,’ with a punning allusion to the witty comedy 
of Augier and Sandeau, Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier. The 
nightingale has inspired both Aristophanes and M. Rostand with 


some of their finest lyrics; and though we may doubt whether the ~ 


flute solo which in The Birds represented the nightingale’s song 
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was as effective as Madame Mellot’s wonderful voice when in the 
fourth act of Chantecler she recites the villanelle of the invisible 
nightingale, the Athenian poet has given vigorous expression to 
the feelings of M. Rostand’s audience : 


& Zed Bactrcd, tov POéyuaros rovpyiBiou' 
olov kareueAlrwoe Thy Adxmnv 8Anv.' 


From the Nightingale’s song : 
evOev Somep  méeAitra 
Spivixos auPpociwy wercwy ameBdokero Kapmdy del 
pépwr yAukeiay @ddy,? 
Aristophanes borrowed one of the noblest compliments that have 
ever been paid by one great poet to another. It can hardly be a 
coincidence that M. Rostand has found a pathetic connexion 
between his Nightingale and that ill-fated poet, the victim of the 
Revolution, who, himself half-Greek, was no unworthy disciple of 
those Greek poets whom he loved so well. As the Nightingale 
falls a shapeless mass of feathers, cut short in the magic of its 
song by a poacher’s gun, Chantecler gently pronounces this epitaph 
over its corpse: ‘ Meurs donc, petit André Chénier !’ 

Of political references M. Rostand is sparing; one or two, 
however, we may find that suggest a parallel with such a passage 
in The Birds as that at the end of the play in which Peisthetaeros 
is represented as busy cooking those oligarchic birds, who 
éravictdapevot Tots Snuotixotow opvéos edokav adixsiv. 


Mort & cet aristo qui fait le démoc-soc ! 


cries an Owl against Chantecler. Had this remark occurred in 
Aristophanes no doubt the commentators would have suspected a 
personal reference, but in contemporary France unhappily the name 
of those politicians who, aristocrats or egoists at heart, masquerade 
as democrats and socialists is legion. When the Blackbird says 
with a punning reference to the Cock’s crest that the Hen Pheasant 
‘veut s’annexer la créte,’ M. Rostand had no hope of rousing an 


! <O Zeus and King, the little birdie’s voice ! 
O how its sweetness honied all the copse.’ 
2 ¢ Whence Phrynichus of old, 
Sipping the fruit of our ambrosial lay, 
Bore, like a bee, the honied store away, 
His own sweet songs to mould.’ 
3 had been tried and sentenced for rising up against the popular party among 
the birds. 
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emotional thrill of fear or ambition in a Parisian audience. Very 
different must have been the effect on the audience of The Birds 
of the simple words ‘ Melian famine,’ with their allusion to the 
terrible butchery of Melos still fresh in Athenian minds, or of the 
references to Nicias and the fatal voyage of the Salaminia at a 
moment when the Sicilian expedition was nearing its goal. 

For Greek and French poet alike the Cock’s crow is the call to 
work. When Chantecler’s ‘ cocorico’ has called up the day, the 
Angelus is heard, and the clank of the forge ; the ploughman sings 
as he leads his lowing oxen beneath the yoke, and the children pour 
out merrily to school, while the reapers sharpen their sickles on the 
whetstone: ‘ tout travaille.’ So Aristophanes in comic vein : 


bmorav vdunov SpOpioy don, 
dvarndiaow mavres em’ Epyov, XaAKis, Kepaus, cxvdodepai, 
oxutis, Badavijs, dApitapotBol, ropyevroAvpaomidornyol.' 


The curious reader will note many more parallels between the 
two plays, notably in their parodies of proverbs and catch- 
phrases, though he will not find it easy to discover in Aristophanes 
so graceful an inversion as that with which M. Rostand has trans- 
formed the well-known proverb ‘II ne faut pas frapper une femme, 
méme avec une fleur ’ into 

. il est infame 
D’écraser une fleur méme avec une femme. 

The bird-lover is naturally a satirist of mankind; when the 
poultry urge on Chantecler and the Game-cock with cries of 
‘Egorge!... Assomme!... Tue!’ Patou, the dog, cries from 
his wheelbarrow in fury : 


Avez-vous fini de pousser des cris d’homme ? 


and throughout the play mankind is ‘la race méchante.’ So the 
birds in Cyrano de Bergerac’s Histoire des Oiseaux give their verdict 
on man, ‘une béte chauve, un oiseau plumé, une chimére amassée 
de toutes sortes de natures et qui fait peur 4 toutes . . . homme 
enfin que la Nature, pour faire de tout, a créé comme les monstres, 
mais en qui pourtant elle a infus l’ambition de commander 4 


1 ¢. . . when he sings in the morning his song, 
At once from their sleep all mortals upleap, the cobblers, the tanners, the 
bakers, 
The potters, the bathmen, the smiths and the shield-and-the-musical-instrument- 
makers.” 
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tous les animaux et de les exterminer.’ For Aristophanes man 
is an Spvis, dordUpyntos, mwetopevos, atéxpaptos, ovdev oddérroT’ 
jv ravT@ pévov, and there could be no better ending for this 
study than the first lines of the famous Parabasis of The 


Birds : 


tye 3h piow kvdpes duaupdBior, pUAAwY yeveg mpotduorol, 
dAvyodpavées, WAdTMAaTA WHAOD, TKioELdEa PVA’ duevnva, 
amrijves, epnucpiot, tadaol Bporol, avépes eixeAdverpor, 
mpdaxete Tv voy Tois ABavdras Hiv, Tots aity éovory, 
tots aideplos, Toiow ayhpws, Tois &pbira undouevoiow.? 


H. Warner ALLEN. 


1 ‘The man’s a bird, a flighty feckless bird, 
Inconsequential, always on the move.’ 
2¢ Ye men who are dimly existing below, who perish and fade as the leaf, 
Pale, woe-begone, shadow-like, spiritless folk, life feeble and wingless and brief, 
Frail castings in clay, who are gone in a day, like a dream full of sorrow and 
sighing, 
Come listen with care to the Birds of the air, the ageless, the deathless, who, 
flying 
In the joy and the freshness of Ether, are wont to muse upon wisdom undying. 


The English versions of ‘ The Birds’ are throughout taken from the translation of 
Mr. B. B. Rogers. 











‘THE LIGHTS OF JERUSALEM: 


TuE railway line between Worcester and Hereford runs along the 
foot of the Malvern hills ; then, as their bold chain drops behind it, 
the train makes its way between successions of small fields, heavily 
hedged, of orchards and hop gardens, the former much in the 
majority ; a green, cramped, fertile land full of suggestive corners, 
snug and a trifle sly. It has an intimate unheroic charm and a 
wealth of detail for appreciative eyes. 

Joshua Gunn appreciated it, though he would have been at a 
loss to give reasons for his feeling, being a man of few words. His 
circumstances were not conducive to talk, for he was fireman on 
the engine of a Great Western train—a local train which ran between 
the two county towns. He, the engine-driver, and the guard saw 
more of that immediate stretch of country than any three men 
alive ; but while Joshua looked out on it with pleasure, it scarcely 
existed for the other two, for the guard was a politician and read 
the Western Mail in his van, and the driver was indifferent to 
everything but his engine. 

Gunn was a quiet dark young fellow of eight-and-twenty, with a 
reputation in the livelier part of his little world of being dull, for 
hardly anyone knew what his interests were or what he thought 
about. He did his work well and interfered with nobody, and he 
lived, in company with a signalman, the only person with whom 
he was intimate, on the outskirts of Hereford town. 

When the train had almost done its journey from Worcester it 
reached a spot at which the permanent way ran along an embank- 
ment, and here Joshua’s loyal interest in the surroundings of his 
appointed course would culminate. No matter what were his 
duties on the engine, he would contrive to be free when the embank- 
ment came in sight and the green elevation swung itself into line 
as they rounded the curve preceding it. The young man would 
lean out, with the wind of their rush blowing on his dark face, and 
gaze down upon the picture which had captured his fancy. 

Just at this spot, close under the embankment, one of the fields 
had merged itself with surprising abruptness into a small thickly 
planted orchard, and not twenty paces in from the beginning of the 
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trees, was a tiny black-and-white-timbered cottage of two storeys, 
standing apart with the compact detachment of a doll’s house. 
The apple-trees pressed up to within a few feet of its walls, their 
gnarled stems crowding thick about it like an escort round a State 
prisoner ; and in the dusk of their myriad leaves and branches its 
whitewash, crossed with black timbers, seemed to be glimmering 
through a green twilight. The windows were small, and looked 
even smaller and more secretive from the height at which Joshua 
saw them ; and at either side of the worn stone threshold there stood, 
in summer, one of those tall orange lilies called by the neighbouring 
country folk ‘ The Lights of Jerusalem.’ To Joshua they were like 
two stiff golden angels guarding the door of this diminutive paradise 
of his imagination. He admired flowers and he knew many of their 
names ; for the signalman with whom he lived had a plot of garden 
at the foot of his box which the fireman often envied him. 

Through every change of season Joshua Gunn observed the 
little dwelling—under the leafless boughs of winter, in the ethereal 
greenery of spring, in the full-blown opulence of summer, in the 
time when the reddened apples burned round it like fiery globes ; 
but the time when it pleased him most was at June’s end, when the 
Lights of Jerusalem were kindled by its threshold. 

For a long time it chanced that he saw no sign of life about the 
place except the smoke stealing upward and a clothes-line stretched 
between two apple-trees ; but one day as he leaned over the engine’s 
side a girl was in the garden. She wore a large apron over her 
dress and her fresh face was turned up as she shaded her eyes to look 
at the passing train. Her light hair shone in the sun. It happened 
that he saw her three times in one week—twice in the garden strip 
under the windows and once at the back of the house beside the 
row of beehives ; and on the last occasion some impulse made him 
take off his cap and hold it above his head as the train ran by. 
The girl hesitated, and then made a timid sign of greeting with her 
hand ; Joshua was near enough to see her face and the shy smile 
upon it. 

That little ceremony had gone on for eight months. Some- 
times the girl would be in the garden, sometimes at the door, 
sometimes she was not to be seen; but in any case the fireman 
would lean out and hold up his cap, for he could not know whether 
she might not be watching him go by from behind the diamond 


panes. 
One day, when Joshua’s engine had reached Hereford, it was 
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sent back on the up-line in the interval between its two journeys 
to take a few trucks with a gang of workmen to the embankment, 
Some rails were to be unloaded, for there were repairs to be done 
at the spot above the orchard ; and as the brakes were put on and 
the train slowed down the young fireman promised himself an 
idle half-hour in which he might see the timbered cottage at closer 
quarters. When the unloading was finished the engine and trucks 
were to go on to a siding a little farther forward while the rails were 
being stacked, and there steam would be shut off until it was time 
to return for the men. 

The driver was a fat good-natured individual, averse to exercise, 
and Joshua knew that during his wait he would sit on the foot- 
plate and smoke, and that it would be a simple matter for himself 
to get leave to stroll back to the green banks. He would be able 
to get quite close to the orchard, perhaps to within speaking dis- 
tance of his unknown acquaintance. His mind was full of the idea, 
and he considered over and over again how he should accost her 
and what he should say supposing that he had the courage to 
address her at all. Perhaps she might not come out of the house ; 
perhaps she was absent. He had not seen her as he passed in the 
morning. He imagined a dozen obstacles to the meeting for 
which he hoped. 

His heart beat a little as he neared the place, for he was a shy 
man. He had easily got the permission he wanted ; but when he 
saw the smoke rise from the apple-boughs he had half a mind to 
turn back, and as he looked at the coal-dust on his hands he wished 
very heartily that stoking were a cleaner occupation. He reflected 
with dismay that the girl whose friendly greeting had been the 
point of interest in his daily journeys for so long had never been 
near enough to him to know what an unattractive-looking fellow 
he was ; and this estimate of himself disheartened him a good deal, 
because he did not guess how far it was from being a just one. 

When he reached the embankment he stopped, his anticipations 
scattered to the winds. The one chance on which he had not 
counted had risen up to undo him. 

The garden was full of people and the uniform hue of their 
garments gave him a sharp thrust of horror. They were black 
from head to toe, and they surrounded a dark object resting on 
rough trestles placed just outside the doorstep. It was evidently 
waiting for something, the sombre assembly that had descended 
like a swarm of devastating insects on this secret pleasure-ground 
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of his own to blot out its beauty with their presence. The only 

spots of colour were the bright Lights of Jerusalem, set like living 

torches beside the unpretentious pageant of death. 
The young man stood on the bank looking blankly down, his 
hands dropped at his sides. He dared not go near to intrude 
upon the handful of mourners, though from over the hedge below 
the line he could have asked the question which tormented him. 
Details spring with an irony all their own to the minds of those 
in suspense, and he reflected that he need not have been concerned 
by his blackened coat and coal-stained hands. Everything was 
black now. The clang made by the rails as the workmen piled them 
ina heap sent a harsh note booming into the air. 

Then his trouble lifted from him, for the cottage door opened 
and the well-known figure came out between the Lights of Jeru- 
salem. She turned the key, putting it in her pocket, and her 
companions raised the coffin and carried it out of the garden. 

As she followed them she looked up at the line, and, perhaps 
from habit, Joshua’s hand went up to his cap; and though he 
dropped it half-way, afraid, instinctively, to force his recognition 
upon her at such a moment, he saw her smile. 

When the humble procession had passed out of sight he went 
back to the engine in a kind of dream. But it was a dream with 
adefinite purpose. In three days it would be Sunday, a free day 
for him, because the local train did not run. He would start 
fom Hereford and walk along the line to the cottage, a bare seven 
miles, and he would at last see and speak with this girl face to face. 
He could not know the exact nature of the catastrophe which had 
happened to her, but he understood that, in its grip, she had still 
held to their unspoken friendship, and that the tacit bond had 
emerged from it, a thing which present calamity had not been able 
to break. He scarcely knew what he meant to do when he should 
meet her, but he felt as if a gate had opened. And through the gate 
he would go. 

On Sunday morning Joshua rose to find Hereford enveloped 
in the mist of coming heat, and at half-past eight he dropped on 
to the permanent way beyond the signal-box on the Worcester 
line to begin his seven-mile walk alongside the sleepers. He had 
shaved with particular care and had scrubbed himself till not a 

trace remained of the coal-dust of the week. He wore his dark- 
grey Sunday suit, and even the ill-made clothes could not take 
much attraction from his grave brown face or make his slight 
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figure quite uninteresting, for the touch of reserve and refinement 
which kept him a little aloof from the rougher part of his kind 
showed through inferior tailoring and looked out of his- observant 
eyes. 

The metals stretched on into the quivering greyness of the 
hot day as he tramped along, and the sun climbed higher. On either 
side spread the green landscape of western England, rich and 
chequered. The ox-eye daisies were out at the sides of the line 
and the red sorrel and the clover ; and above the round heads of 
the last, misty clouds of tiny butterflies hung like an innocent 
miasma. It was almost eleven o’clock when Joshua reached his 
goal, and, descending the embankment, slipped through a weak 
place in the hedge and approached the cottage door. 

The smoke still rose from the chimney, but there was neither 
sound nor stir within, and, having knocked unsuccessfully, the 
young man went into the orchard. The row of beehives was in 
its place, and as he stood looking at them and debating what he 
should do, the sound of a bell came to him through the hot air. 
He listened, smiling at his own stupidity. Of course—she was 
at church ! 

He hastened through the garden, following the sound, and 
came out on a narrow country road. In front of him a stout 
woman was pressing forward, book in hand, with conscience-stricken 
haste, and in the wake of this unconscious guide he soon found 
himself at the lych-gate of a small square-towered church. The 
woman bustled through the churchyard and was lost in the deep 
shadows of the porch. The echo of her creaking boots filled it as 
she entered. 

He followed her to the inner door, stepping like a thief, and 
peered in. The prayers had long begun, and his eye searched the 
kneeling congregation for the figure he wanted and stopped at a 
row of cross-seats facing the aisle on the hither side of the chancel 
arch. The girl was there ; he could see her attentive profile above 
her book and her bright hair. He knew her at once, and her 
unrelieved black clothes confirmed the recognition. He drew back 
stealthily and went out into the churchyard, for there was no 
vacant seat near the door. 

It was a rather badly kept place, for the canopies of the yew- 
trees shadowed groups of tombstones, ancient and grotesque, 
which stuck at many different angles from the coarse grass. As he 
turned to examine the church he noticed that a slab of stone jutted 
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out from the wall, running along it like a bench. He sat down on 
it to wait as patiently as he could till the end of the service. 

From inside the building came the drone of collective voices 
saying the Lord’s Prayer, and soon after he heard the sound of the 
congregation rising. Suspense began to weigh on him, so he got 
up and wandered about, reading epitaphs with a half-mind that 
scarcely took in their significance. Then the organ began, and 
the words of the hymn carried him back to the house in the 
orchard. 

‘« Jerusalem the golden,” ’ sang the voices; and at these words 
the two tall orange lilies by the doorstep rose before Joshua, who 
stood still, staring at the inner vision. 

He awoke from his abstraction to see a black figure emerge 
quickly from the porch. 

She was coming towards him, her eyes blind with tears. No 
doubt something in the service had upset her and she had fled, 
unable to control herself. Joshua was standing in the shade of 
a tree, but with the light of the blazing noon on her wet eyes she 
seemed not to see him. 

He walked quickly forward and stood in her path. 

‘It’s me,’ he said simply. 

She stopped, drawing a long, quivering breath. 

‘Tm here,’ said Joshua. ‘It’s me. I saw you from the 
engine.’ 

Then he took her hand and led her to the stone bench. She 
went with him, unresisting. 

He had not supposed that she was so pretty, for, though her 
eyes were swollen and her face blurred and marked by weeping, 
these things could not obliterate her good looks. But Joshua 
scarcely gave that a thought, nor did he realise for a moment how 
extraordinary his behaviour might seem to her, considering that 
he was a stranger. The only thought in his mind was that she was 
in trouble and that, for some perfectly unexplained but imperative 
reason, she would cling to him. Her sobs slackened as he sat 
silent with his cap pushed back from his brow and his hand closed 
round hers, as if it were the most natural thing in the world ; 
behind their backs, on the inner side of the church wall, the sermon 
had begun and the parson’s solitary tones were in monotonous 
possession. 

She looked up at the young fireman with the confiding 
simplicity of a child. 
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‘It were the hymn,’ she said at last, ‘twas about Jerusalem, 
and I thought—I remembered—the Lights o’ Jerusalem by the 
doorstep. I’ve seen them there all my life, but there’ll be no more 
o’ they for me, soon.’ 

‘ You be going away then ?’ asked Joshua. 

She nodded. 

‘ Father’s dead,’ she continued. ‘ He’d never left his bed for 
four years. I minded him. He couldn’t see nothing but from the 
window where his bed were. But the interest he’d take! He'd 
call me in from the garden and ask how it was all looking, and how 
the birds was building, and about the currants and the flowers 
and the apples. He could tell the shape of every tree though he 
hadn’t seen them for so long. And he liked the trains too. He 
could just see you where he was lying, an’ no more, when the train 
went by the white post on the bank. It made him feel a kind of 
cheery-like to know you were coming. “ Twenty-past eleven, 
Winnie,” he’d say to me. “ It’s time for the engine.”’’ 

She had stopped crying and was smiling as she recalled these 
things. 

‘Then he knew me,’ said the young man reflectively. ‘ Strange 
that I never thought of anyone else being behind the windows. 
I only thought about you and them Lights of Jerusalem when we 
came round the bend.’ 

* He never missed looking out—not till the last day. He wouldn’t 
have missed you for anything.’ 

Inside the church the parson’s voice had stopped, and a general 
stamping and rustling proclaimed the end of the sermon. 

“I must go. They'll be coming out, and I don’t want to meet 
them,’ said the girl, rising quickly. 

‘I’m coming with you,’ said Joshua. 

They walked back hurriedly to the cottage, for the dispersed 
congregation was almost treading on their heels; and she told him, 
with a primness that was in odd contrast with their unconventional 
attitude, that she did not want the neighbours to see her with a 
stranger so soon after the funeral. The road was empty, and they 
went along side by side talking as though they had known each 
other for years. He learned she was to leave her home at the 
end of the week and take service with the wife of a small innkeeper 
in Hereford. It grieved him to see how much she dreaded the 
change. When they came within sight of the line he looked at the 
green embankment with resentful eyes. Henceforth it would be a 
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Mm, different place to him. It would bring him four disappointments 
the daily. 
ore ‘You must be going, or they'll see you,’ said she, as they stopped 
by the orchard. 

They stood for a minute without speaking. 

‘T’ll look for you going by to-morrow,’ said the girl ; ‘ there'll 
for be only a few days more now.’ 
the ‘But I’ll be near you in Hereford,’ said he. 
ed Her face brightened. 
ow ‘My dear,’ said Joshua suddenly, ‘mind you this. I mayn’t 
ers be the sort o” feller that’s likely to please a girl, but I’m a man 
he that’ll wait—and I’m to be made driver next year. You can’t tell 
He what it'll be like at the inn. Maybe you'll be happy, maybe not. 
an But in any case, I’m waiting. An’ the first day you say “Come,” 
of I'll come for you. It’s funny, but it seems somehow as if you 
n, belonged to me. Could you like me, do you think ?’ 

‘Oh, I do,’ she answered simply. ‘But you must be going. 
ee I hear them talking on the road.’ 

They clasped hands, and he left her. But at the end of the 
ge garden he came back. 
B. ‘Oh, Winnie!’ cried the man who would wait, ‘ you won’t let 
e it be long 2’ 
‘No,’ she said shyly. 
t ‘Promise,’ said Joshua. 

‘I promise.’ 
i Then he turned away, stepped through the hedge, and ran up 

the side of the embankment. At the top he stood, holding up his 

cap. She was smiling at him between the Lights of Jerusalem. 


When his slim figure had vanished down the line she went into 
the house and, sitting down, hid her face in her hands. 
d But not to cry. 
VIOLET JACoB. 
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‘We’vE settled the elder Van Niekirk at last, and a good job too, 
He’s the most regular, downright, irreconcilable, will-of-the-wisp 
rebel in the whole blooming Colony and has done no end of mischief ; 
but he’s got a bullet bang through him this time, although they 
bundled him away somehow in a Cape cart. I'll say this for them, 
they’re topping good sportsmen as regards sticking to their 
wounded : the bottom of the cart was full of blood before they’d 
gone half a mile—running down the wheels! Then there’s young 
Naude—quite a good lad, they say—who’s out on commando simply 
for the joke of the thing; he has a brother in the Town Guard at 
Beaufort West and he himself plays three-quarters for some place in 
the Eastern Provinces; anyway, he’s shot through the thigh, so 
he’ll be off footer for a bit. He managed to stick to his horse, and 
we just missed getting him, although he had a narrow squeak. 
Steenkamp of Bokfontein (the farm is just a little off the road near 
that place where we got all the lucerne three or four days ago, you 
remember, Colonel) has got it through the arm ; but the worst of it 
is it may be only a flesh wound. There’s two more of them hit, but 
I haven’t had the names yet. We dusted them up right well— 
nearly made a real good haul.’ Such was the report of the Intelli- 
gence Merchant, supported by frequent references to his note-book, 
and delivered with a deliberation and with an obvious determination 
to adhere scrupulously to actual facts that were calculated to carry 
conviction to the most sceptical mind. 

What had actually occurred was this. Some scouts moving 
forward through rather broken ground far away to the left front 
and out of sight of the main body of the column, had detected 
figures moving among some rocks on a low ridge in front of them. 
They had dismounted in a smart and soldierlike manner, they had 
taken cover after the most approved method, and they had opened 
a steady, well-sustained fire upon the enemy, which had not, 
however, been returned. After a brief period of suspense the figures 
had been observed to be effecting a retrograde movement, and 
they had thereupon turned out to be a troop of baboons, some- 
what ruffled in temper, naturally enough, at the uncalled-for 
demonstration of hostility of which they had been the victims, 
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but which had suffered only intellectual and moral, and no 
actual, damage. 

The Intelligence Merchant revelled in the possession of a 
singularly vivid imagination, and, as a complement to this, he was 
endowed with the faculty of investing even the most improbable 
story with at least some appearance of truth. Nor was he the least 
successful member of that distinguished band whose bent for 
romance contributed so greatly to fill up Lord Kitchener’s (paper) 
‘bag’ in Pretoria. But it must be confessed that he was apt to 
prove less convincing when it came to providing ocular demonstra- 
tion of those hostile losses with regard to which he was wont to 
serve out such gratifying details. The Column-Commander frankly 
admitted that he would have preferred one good corpse (produced), 
or even a solitary foeman led captive into his presence, to countless 
bloodstained phantoms conjured up in the fertile brain of his 
intelligence artist. Still, there were undeniable advantages in 
having on the Staff one who, in the interests of embellishing a 
despatch, could at the shortest notice people with hosts of enemies 
an arid vale in which there was nothing living—not even a meercat 
—and who always could be depended upon to discover a new 
commando for the Intelligence Department at Cape Town to play 
with on their map, whenever that body’s fountains of invention 
had become temporarily choked up. 

The Intelligence Merchant’s gifts of imagination covered an 
extensive field, and under their influence he made it a practice to 
pose as one of those wanderers who flit restlessly from land to land 
in search of information and excitement. ‘ Yes,’ he would say, 
‘when this business is over I’ll just take a look in on the old country 
for a week or two, and then [ll slip off in some old tramp to 
St. Petersburg—I hate that long railway journey right across 
Europe. I’ll drop down the Volga and then dodge away to the 
Pamirs, but when I get there I’m really not sure what way I'll go. 
One can work down the Bramahpootra, of course, and turn up in 
Assam ; but my idea is to make for the Gobi—I’ve never been bang 
across it—and come out somewhere north of Pekin, or, if it’s summer 
time, take a line a bit further north and fetch up in Kamschatka. 
That’s what I should call a nice easy trip, and it wouldn’t take too 
long.’ Or again, ‘ Mexico’s being simply played the devil with by 
the railways—no peace and quiet up that way these last five years. 
There used to be no better place to put in a few weeks roaming 
about, but I wouldn’t be bothered to go now.’ There were those 
who persisted that nothing would induce them to believe that the 
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Intelligence Merchant had ever been anywhere outside of his native 
Victoria, except in the theatre of war where he was now cutting go 
interesting a figure; but the Column-Commander, who rather 
fancied himself at geography, felt bound to admit that the soi-disan 
traveller’s information was singularly correct as a rule. The 
question would probably have remained in dispute till the breaking 
out of peace disintegrated the column, had it not been for the oppor- 
tune arrival of a Yeomanry squadron to swell its ranks, and for the 
discovery that one of the officers in this Yeomanry squadron had 
spent several months in Bolivia. What he had been doing there 
—whether he had been starting a syndicate, or composing an epic, 
or avoiding the importunity of vexatious creditors—did not tran- 
spire ; but the fact of his sojourn in that big inland republic for a 
season was proved by evidence beyond cavil. So a conspiracy was 
formed to bring the Intelligence Merchant and the Yeoman together 
in Bolivia, and, the Yeoman having been duly apprised of what was 
in contemplation and warned that he would find a fairly wide-awake 
customer to deal with, it was agreed to abide by the result. 

The Intelligence Merchant fell into the trap laid for him like the 
veriest griffin who ever did recruit’s drill on the barrack square. 
The Staff-Officer made a casual remark about a man he knew whose 
sister talked of going out to Valparaiso to start a poultry farm. 
The Signalling Officer wondered if there was good wild-fow] shooting 
— Swans, don’t you know, and that sort of thing ’"—to be had on 
Lake Titicaca, having been told the name by the Yeoman and 
having carefully written it down in his note-book (Army Book 153) 
for fear he might forget it. Then, almost before it was realised that 
he was really under weigh, the Intelligence Merchant had mounted 
on to the crests of the Cordilleras and was suffering experiences of 
the most bloodcurdling kind. ‘ Good beasts, mules,’ he said, ‘ but 
if you keep them more than ten days at 22,000 feet above the sea 
and upwards, they are apt to fall away in condition. Then their 
packs won’t fit them, and the end of it is one has all sorts of worry. 
I don’t remember when I had a worse time, except once—three years 
ago I think it was—crossing the Karakorum just about Christmas 
day.’ The Yeoman proved himself worthy of the confidence which 
had been reposed in him. As long as the enemy was up on the hill- 
tops he sat there quietly smoking his cigarette and apparently 
taking but little interest in the conversation. It was not till the 
Intelligence Merchant had descended to the pampas and was 
heading for some ancient city of which neither he nor anybody else 
had ever heard, that he suddenly found himself ambushed and that 
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the audience were treated to a most thrilling contest. Like the 
gallant Victorian that he was, the Intelligence Merchant made a 
tough and strenuous fight of it ; his efforts to shift the theatre of 
war into Northern Peru, which an unerring instinct told him that 
the Yeoman had not visited, showed indeed the hand of a master. 
But events proved too strong for him, and after keeping his end 
up with unfaltering courage and with a fertility of resource that 
extorted unwilling admiration from the column Staff, he accepted 
defeat in the spirit of the true sportsman, frankly owning that 
‘Spinning a yarn about a place where you haven’t been, to a man 
who has ’ was ‘ a mug’s game.’ 

He was unremitting in his endeavours to convey the impression 
that in the course of his wanderings he had acquired the gift of 
tongues. ‘ One doesn’t need to talk like a professor, you know,’ he 
explained ; ‘ my experience is that if you can go ahead in Spanish 
and have a good, useful smattering of Turkish and Russian and 
Chinese, you can worry along almost anywhere. French and 
German, did yousay ? What’s the good of them? I’d have learnt 
them sharp enough had I wanted ’em ’—the truth of course being 
that the Intelligence Merchant had a shrewd suspicion that there 
might be individuals in the column prepared ‘ to take him on’ in 
those languages. He confined himself indeed to actually serving up 
samples of his Dutch and of what he had persuaded himself was 
Scotch. Pleading some remote connection with the Land of Cakes 
in excuse (his father had been at the same school with a boy who 
had spent one holiday at Peebles, or Pitlochry, or some such out- 
landish place), he would interject expressions like ‘Hech mon’ or 
‘D’ye ken,’ into his conversation, in defiance of protest. Nor 
would he listen to the expostulations of those who strove to convince 
him that his acquaintance with Dutch was not sufficient to justify 
its employment in communications with the people who inhabited 
the theatre of war. 

It proved a never-failing source of interest and amusement to 
his associates to witness an interview between him and some local 
farmer from whom he had hoped to extract information, or with 
whom he proposed to establish cordial relations. On these occa- 
sions he made it a practice to unlimber his battery of the Ta’al 
without the slightest warning, and to open with this an irregular 
and spasmodic fire upon the other party. Although variations 
might from time to time occur in points of detail, the result was 
invariably disappointing. Alarm or bewilderment or hilarity 
might show themselves on the countenance of the person addressed, 
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but on no single occasion was the signification of the phrase or 
phrases discharged by the Intelligence Merchant ever grasped by 
his audience. After one of these mortifying rebuffs, to which no 
amount of experience seemed to accustom the discomfited linguist, 
melancholy for some minutes claimed him for her own. ‘They 
don’t even know their own grovelling lingo,’ he declared in deep 
disgust. ‘The longer I remain in this one-horse country the more 
satisfied do I become that in it the ass predominates. The niggers 
have fifty times the sense of these fat-headed Dutch. Here you, 
Ananias! Perd got scoff?’ ‘ Yes, baas, horse got big feed and 
eat whole——lot,’ and the ‘ boy ’ showed a set of teeth, gleaming and 
white, without a suspicion of an aperture in them—enough to drive 
the whole college of dental surgeons to commit felo de se. 

He had an unerring eye for the points of a native, and was 
invariably most happy in his handling of the coloured portion of his 
staff, condescending to talk ordinary English to them when nobody 
was about, and only turning his Dutch on to them when it did not 
matter whether they understood him or not. The ‘ boys’ whom 
he selected for important service rarely failed to prove themselves 
masters of their craft. All of them were zealous and enterprising, 
but the pick of the basket undoubtedly was ‘ John,’ whose praises 
the Intelligence Merchant never wearied in singing. 

John was a cool and daring scout, a fellow of infinite jest, who kept 
the Intelligence Department in uproarious spirits with his boisterous 
chaff. He possessed the invaluable qualification of understanding 
English and Dutch and even the Intelligence Merchant’s Scotch, 
and he invariably acted as rough-rider when his fellows rounded up 
a raw colt on the velt and got it into camp. His connection with 
the column was, however, brought to an abrupt conclusion by an 
incident which had very nearly terminated in grim tragedy. 

He and another member of the Intelligence Department, 
‘Seaman,’ had been out all one day when the column was resting in 
a pleasant place ; but towards the evening Seaman rode back into 
camp alone. There was a crimson streak across his horse’s quarter, 
there was a mark on the cantle of his saddle where a bullet had 
ploughed its way through the woodwork, and there was that sickly 
green tinge on his dusky countenance which the native’s com- 
plexion is apt to assume when he has been badly scared. It turned 
out that the couple had fallen into an ambuscade. There had been 
a hoarse roar of ‘Hands up!’ Seaman had made a dash for it with 
the bullets whizzing about his ears, and had got away, but John had 
gone down at once, horse andall. His mount might have been hit, 
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or he might have been hit, or both of them might have been hit ; 
put one thing that was certain was that if he was alive he was in 
the enemy’s hands; and when the staff had gathered the full 
purport of the disjointed story and turned away, they feared for 
the cheery, fearless, resourceful recruit from the Transkei who had 
thrown his lot in with the column and who had served it so well, 
as they thought of the drastic treatment sometimes meted out to 
such as he was by the Boers. 

The column trekked the next day, and it had off-saddled towards 
noon and had settled down for two hours of repose, when John rode 
quietly in, mounted on a different steed from that on which he had 
gone out, and with a brace of rifles slung across his back. He 
dismounted and walked gravely up to where the Staff were collected, 
leading his horse. Then he raised his hand in the old ceremonious 
native fashion which the spread of civilisation is fast driving out. 
Instinctively the Staff all raised their hands in salutation, for that 
appeared to be the proper thing to do at the outset of what was 
evidently going to be an indaba. ‘Got back all right, John ?’ 
remarked the Intelligence Merchant, as if nothing unusual had 
occurred. ‘Seen Dutchmaan?’ John shuffled his feet about and 
then began his report in a droning monotone; but, in repeating the 
story as he told it himself, it becomes necessary to bowdlerise 
certain of its more pregnant passages, because the aborigine of South 
Africa has that same aptitude for interlarding his conversation with 
highly improper expressions at inappropriate moments that a 
parrot so often displays which has been reared up in low company. 

‘Seaman and me riding back yes-day dree clock,’ he said ; 
‘ Dutchmaan in bush, shout “Hand up!” den shoot ; kill perd, den 
catch me—so,’ and John gripped vigorously at various portions of 
his person and livened up in his manner. ‘Seaman he gallop way ; 
Dutchmaan shoot, not hit ; den dey kick,’ and he kicked ; ‘ dey beat ’ 
and he pummelled himself vigorously about the head ; ‘ den dey get 
rope and dey go so,’ and he went through an expressive pantomime 
of tying up his hands and legs. ‘ Den dey talk, and one say, ‘“‘ We 
shoot,” and noder say, “ We sjambok ” ; but old Dutchmaan he say, 
“No, we take to farm and ask baas commandant.” Den dey cut 
rope round leg and put rope round so,’ and he pointed to his neck, 
‘and dey get up on perd, and I go foot to farm, and dey give 
sjambok if I go not fast. Big lot Dutchmaan at farm, bout so 
much,’ and he held up his hands with fingers extended four times, 
‘and dey put me on stoep and put rope so I not move, and den dey 
ask, “ Wot kolm you come from ?”’ and lots tings like dat. Dendey 
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talk and I no hear, and den dey get perd and go way; but six 
stop’ (he held up his right hand with the thumb and fingers 
extended, and then the left with the fingers closed); ‘old 
Dutchmaan he say, “In de morning, five clock, we shoot.” ‘ They 
said they would shoot you at five o’clock next morning ?’ asked 
the Intelligence Merchant, and John nodded solemnly in reply. 
‘De Dutchmaan,’ continued John, ‘dey have square-face! 
four bottle,’ and he ticked off four on his fingers with a grin. 
* Dey say, “ We drink now,” but old Dutchmaan he say, “ No, we 
dig first”; den dey get wot-you-call,’ and he made as though he 
was digging. ‘Spade,’ suggested somebody. ‘Is, spade,’ said 
John, ‘and dey go dig under tree.’ ‘ But I don’t understand,’ 
whispered the Column-Commander to the Intelligence Merchant. 
‘What were they digging for?’ John overheard. ‘ Dey dig hole 
to put me in, baas,’ he explained. ‘They were digging his grave, 
sir,’ murmured the Staff-Officer. ‘Go on, John,’ said the Intelligence 
Merchant. 
John unslung his rifles off his back and laid them on the ground. 
He had the child of nature’s instinct for dramatic effect, and was 
clearing for action so that he might be unencumbered in the gestures 
with which he proposed to himself to give point to the more exciting 
episodes which he was about to recount. ‘ Dey dig big hole,’ he 
went on, ‘and den dey come back to stoep ; dey make fire and dey 
cook scoff, and den dey eat, dey drink—one bottle!’ and he 
looked triumphantly round the group which had quietly gathered, 
for a number of the men had noticed that there was something a-foot 
and were collecting. ‘Sit down, lads, will you, and make a ring,’ 
said the Column-Commander—and there was John, standing up 
alone with the horse in the middle of the silent circle. ‘ Dey drink 
two bottle,’ he cried and slapped his thigh. ‘Dey drink dree 
bottle,’ and he plucked his hat from off his head and flung it on the 
ground amid a murmur of applause. ‘De Dutchmaan dey want 
drink four bottle, but old Dutchmaan he say, “ No, keep bottle,” 
and he stand up and he go so,’ and John imitated a drunken man 
staggering about, ‘and dey all go so,’ and he staggered still more 
violently. ‘Den de old Dutchmaan say to one, he stand, so, he 
be wot-you-call?’ ‘Sentry,’ called out a sergeant. John ac- 
knowledged the suggestion with a courtly bow to the sergeant. 
“He be sentry, and oder five lie down and dey go so,’ and he 
snored like five men snoring in different keys. ‘ De sentry he stand 
at wall—he drunk,’ and John leant limply up against the horse to 
Gin. 
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illustrate the sentinel’s attitude; ‘den de sentry he sit,’ and 
John sat down all crumpled up; ‘den he go so,’ and John was 
lying face downwards on the ground. : 

He jumped to his feet again. ‘I got knife,’ he cried, and 
he was getting excited ; by dint of pantomime he showed that he 
had had a knife somewhere about the small of the back, and how he 
had wriggled it round till he had got hold of it. ‘ I cut rope here,’ 
he shouted, and he held out his wrists. ‘I cut rope here,’ he 
roared, slapping his ankles. ‘I free!’ and he snatched up one 
of the rifles and whirled it over his head. Then he sat solemnly 
down and looked round the circle and went on impressively. ‘I 
tink, I shoot Dutchmaan. Dam Dutchmaan he shoot me, I shoot 
dam Dutchmaan. Den I tink, no—dat make noise, I put knife in 
dam Dutchmaan. Den I tink knife no good’ (he held up what 
appeared to be an ancient tableknife for the audience to satisfy 
themselves that it would have served but indifferently for a 
dagger). ‘I say, no; [take dam Dutchmaan tings.’ John sprang 
up and plunged his hands into a capacious pocket, snatched out a 
watch and held it out for all to see. He plunged his hand in again 
and snatched out another watch. He plunged his hand in a third 
time and snatched out a third watch, and he laid the three watches 
on the ground. ‘I take perd,’ he cried, ‘good perd,’ and he 
slewed the horse round broadside on to the Staff for them to admire, 
by means of a judiciously placed kick in the ribs. Then he paused a 
moment. ‘I take dese two gun,’ he cried, and pointed to the 
rifles at his feet. He paused again, cast a comprehensive glance 
around the listening circle, and then, suddenly thrusting his hand 
into one of the saddle-bags, pulled out a bottle of square-face and 
held it aloft, ‘I take dam Dutchmaan drink!’ he shouted, and 
the bulk of the column, which had by this time gathered round, 
broke into a rousing cheer. 

But that evening, when the column had reached its halting-place 
and had settled down, John came up to the Intelligence Merchant 
and asked to be paid up and to be allowed to go ; he moreover stuck 
to it even when offered a substantial rise of salary. He had looked 
on to see his grave dug, and had had enough of war. With the con- 
siderable sum due to him, added to the value of the watches, he 
proposed to buy three wives—it probably would not run to more 
than that. ‘He would have been no good if we had kept him,’ 
said the Intelligence Merchant ; ‘ they’re useless once they lose their 


nerve.’ 
Cuas. B. CaLttwstt, 






















ON AN IRISH LOUGH. 


A sTRETCH of grey-green country, valley and mountain and lake- 
water, spread twenty miles south to the sunlight on Galway Bay. 
Between the bay and the hill we had climbed lay Lough Corrib, 
dotted with islands; at the foot of the hill, between patchwork 
strips of corn and potatoes, ran an arm of Lough Mask, and far to 
the north Lough Mask itself faded into indefinite depths and spaces ; 
you could not separate the blue air from the line of shore. The 
nearer islands rose high and solid from the level lake—Red Island 
rusty with bracken, Saint’s Island crowned with trees; the distant 
smaller islands were set on the surface like ships, with their doubles 
as clear under them as if they were painted glass. Lough Carra, 
whose waters are green from miles away, lay beyond Mask, and on 
the slope of a hill hardly seen, the sun, striking full on the white 
wall of some small cottage, lit it like a candle in full day. It was 
my first view of any broad stretch of Irish landscape, and looking 
at it from this hill above the little fishing lodge to which we had 
come from London a day or two before, I wondered what other 
landscape I could compare with it. 

To pass from the monotonous grass and bogland of West Meath 
and Roscommon to the wild lake country of Mayo and Galway is 
the suddenest change. The breakfast train which takes the mails 
from the Dublin boat runs by green fields and through wastes of 
flat and desolate moorland ; and then, beyond Claremorris, where 
you leave the main railway for the little branch line, the horizon 
breaks into hills, the hills grow into mountains: you leave the 
railway carriage for the jaunting car, the car jolts out along the 
road, you turn a corner, and you are in Ireland—in Ireland as she 
shows herself most clearly, at least, to an Englishman. Grey rocks, 
grey boulders, grey walls of stones ; green patches of grass under 
the stones, grass grown in soil which those very stones hid but a 
year or two ago, grass which belongs, if anything in the world should 
belong, to the hands which piled the stones almost from shingle 
into walls. A few square yards of potatoes, strong and healthy, 
and sprayed, as you can see from the glaucous coat upon the leaves, 
with some solution of copper against disease ; the colour of the 
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spraying on every patch as the car passes it sums up something 
of Irish history since the famine. Here, from the eastern shore of 
Lough Mask, you may look across at wild and rugged chains of hills, 
bare rock and heather above, and all, on their lower slopes, dotted 
and squared and patched with these little green lawns and these 
strips of potatoes. Whitewashed-thatched cottages sit comfort- 
ably by the potato-strips ; there is somewhere an air of prosperity, 
for all the lack of money, about the crops and the well-thatched roofs. 
Here, by the roadside, is a white cottage, with its windows gay with 
scarlet geraniums grown in a wooden box ; down the road, from the 
chimney above the geraniums, comes the faint reek of burning peat, 
that most unforgettable smell of moorland and of lonely villages. 
Here, walking shyly behind double panniers which stretch nearly 
the width of the road, a child drives a donkey piled high with peat, 
cut and dried from the rick. Further down the road a Connemara 
pony carries a man astride and a woman sideways behind him ; 
a little further, and two strong barefooted girls stride noiselessly 
on the strip of grass beside the metalled highway. The shawls over 
their heads ‘are grey, and their short skirts Turkey red ; those are 
the old and natural fashions. Above all, above the Lough and the 
hills and the long road, are a sky and an air which belong to 
Western Ireland only; a sky of tumbled masses of cumulus cloud 
and great deeps of blue beyond them; a sky with three tones 
of blue in it, dark blue above, azure next, and the pale green- 
blue of a starling’s egg to the horizon. Under it the air is strangely 
soft and warm; an air of siestas, of sleep in sun and a fanning 
wind ; so indolent that no one on whom it blows should remember 
anything of work or any urgent need at all; and there, with that 
idle wind blowing the peat-reek down the road, stands the monument 
of those scanty potato-patches and grass-land redeemed from rock 
and stone. 

The air is of the south ; and side by side with all the prodigious 
energy spent in converting the most heartless stretch of stony hillside 
into soil that can be dug and sown, there is a southern aversion 
from taking unnecessary trouble, a southern acquiescence in things 
as they are. There is a Spanish laziness in the long Galway after- 
noons. It is not only in the indolent warmth of the wind; it is 
about the people, the cottages, the very cattle. The quays of 
Galway city and the inlets of the Galway coast have been linked 
with Spanish traffic for centuries. Spanish blood still pulses 
strongly in the life of the Galway countryside ; you may watch some 
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dark-browed, dark-skinned peasant ride in his soft black hat on his 
Connemara pony, and you may wonder how many generations 
separate him from the sea-captain of Cadiz. Spanish cattle even 
now graze on the poor pasture of the shores of Upper Mask ; lean, 
mouse-coloured beasts they are, and bad: milkers, I was told. 
They had been brought from Spain some years ago, I learned ; 
how many years, no one could say. 

Two memories of that easy incurious acquiescence in facts as 
they are belong to my first acquaintance with Lough Mask: We 
had driven out one day to Cong Abbey, a ruin of the twelfth century, 
which stands on the shore of Lough Corrib. For myself, I was 
particularly anxious to see Cong Abbey, not because of the beauty 
of the buildings, but because stories of Cong Abbey belonged to 
very early days, told me by one who had visited the place perhaps 
thirty years ago. One was of the bell rung by the salmon caught 
in the Abbot’s net set on the river ; the plunge of the fish in the 
meshes rang the bell above the bridge, and out came the monks to 
take in the fish for supper. The other story was dark and half- 
forgotten, of a room with its floor piled with skulls; I could not 
remember why the skulls were there. We came to the Abbey and 
the river, and were shown how the salmon rang the bell ; we admired 
the early Norman doorways, and I asked the pleasant, sad-faced 
woman who kept the keys of the place if there was anything else to 
see. There was, she said; there was a building with bones and 
skeletons in it; something was going to be done about it, she 
believed, to give them proper burial. I looked in at the chamber 
she showed me, and there, at the further end of it, was the pile of 
skulls in the dark ; a heap of bones half-way up the wall. Local 
records, no doubt, would show why these grisly remains were dis- 
turbed from their resting-place in the Abbey burial grounds ; but 
what you cannot do is to get an exact date and an exact reason 
on the spot. The woman told me what she had heard from her 
father since she was a child, and somehow she managed to convey 
the impression that it was all as it should be ; the bones had recently 
been dug up, and had been put there temporarily, until they could 
be buried decently as they deserved. 

Perhaps stranger was an experience on our return from Cong. 
Not far from the Abbey the driver of our jaunting car pointed with 
his whip to what looked like a number of ordinary rocks by the 
roadside—a chance group of stones, common enough in such rough 
country. But the odd thing was that on many of the stones there 
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were stuck small wooden crosses. Was it a burial-ground? I 
asked. No, he told me, not a burial-ground; but every funeral on 
its way to Cong stopped there and put up across. Why? He did 
not know: nobody knew. We drove on, and I noticed a sort of 
cairn by the roadside; the rocks we had just seen were natural 
stone, but this was plainly a monument built with hands. What 
was it? Iasked. A tomb? That he did not know. But there 
was writing on it, he believed ; an inscription to say what it was. 
Some said that the inscription was in the Gaelic ; and then he had 
heard others say that it was some foreign language. I got down to 
look, and found on the faced stone a dozen lines or so of plain | 
English capital letters, begging passers-by to pray for the souls 
oi John Joyce and his wife Mary, who died on the same date— 
August 12, I think—in 1708. What were the memories of that 
lonely cairn? Here, by Cong Abbey, you are on the borders of 
the Joyce country, that strip of land west of Lough Mask which was 
seized by the conquering Joyce family from Wales in the thirteenth 
century, and has been dominated by Joyces ever since. But the 
year 1708 was set in those merciless days when priests and papists 
went in fear of the informer and the spy, and if a man and his wife 
died in an hour in the Joyce country, there would be nothing re- 
markable in that. But how should history be put together in such 
places ? He who drove us had passed the cairn scores of times, 
and never had stopped to look at the carved names. 

Is it disinclination to trouble, or is it indifference to things 
not of living importance? The same mind which saw nothing 
worth stopping the car for in a heap of stones would be alert at 
once if the stones were to be used to mend the roads. I asked once 
a question about a new road which nobody seemed to use—a road 
which had been driven up over the mountain in a direction in 
which nobody wished to go. It was a foolish piece of work, I was 
told at once. It was relief work, and neither the men who metalled 
the road nor the gangers who looked after them were worth the 
money they were paid. He put indignant questions. Would the 
men work well when it was Government work they were doing ? 
Would the gangers and the inspectors, who cost as much money as 
the road, mind whether the men worked well? He had thought of 
writing to say how the money was being wasted, but then they would 
ask, perhaps, who he was, and he would not wish to put himself 
forward. Another argument which I liked related to a neighbouring 
salmon fishery. Somebody had somehow acquired, or was going to 
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aequire, the right of netting salmon in certain parts of the lough, 
and he saw at once what that would mean to the local fishermen. 
One of them argued the point with him; it was not worth while 
to interfere, since it was only proposed to net two of the bays, and 
the rest of the lough would be open to everybody as usual. Would 
it be so? he was answered quickly. Why would they wish to net 
only two bays? Why would they choose two bays? Wouldn’t 
they be just the bays which the salmon would be lying in ?. Wouldn’t 
they leave the rest of the lough and not net it, just because in the other 
bays there were no salmon at all ? Those were questions unanswered. 

Beyond all doubt, the work done on the land in this part of 
Ireland is prodigious. Every yard of ground on the lower slopes 
of the hills that is dug and sown has been reclaimed from bog or 
from loose rock ; at what a cost in physical labour only those who 
have looked at land still unreclaimed could guess. You may see 
here and there, perhaps, some small green oasis on the flank of 
the mountain with stretches of loose stone on each side of it; 
stretches of stone so hopelessly forbidding that the English eye 
simply turns away. The thing could not be done; land capable 
of being cultivated could not be made out of that. ‘Do you mean,’ 
you may ask, ‘ that that little green field has been made out of a 
stretch of stones like the ground at the side?’ ‘ Indeed it has 
been,’ you will be told. ‘The people round here are very poor.’ 
‘ And another tenant would not mind tackling the stones on the land 
next to it?’ ‘ Indeed he would be very glad.’ But it is not only 
he, the tenant, who would do the work. It is his women folk. 
Nowhere, surely, can women work harder or more willingly in the 
fields than here. They begin as mere children, walking behind 
their fathers, filling baskets with potatoes, loading up the donkey- 
panniers with peat. A little later, as young girls, they go into 
service, or to one of the lace-schools in the neighbouring villages. 
Or, at all events, you do not see many girls from fourteen to twenty 
working in the fields : it is only here and there that you find a whole 
family, a father with his sons and daughters helping him to get 
in his potato-crop, perhaps ; and then you may realise a little the 
position of women-folk in the rural community. The girls count 
the least; it is a strange sight to see these strong and graceful 
young creatures working barefoot by the side of their booted 
fathers and brothers. But that is the rule from the beginning ; 
the girl-children go barefoot to school, and the boys in boots and 
shoes. It is the same at the end; it is the old women who work 
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hardest of all ; grey-haired and white-haired women, some of them 
sharp-tongued as witches, some sweet-faced and ready with easy 
blessings, toiling on their scanty root-patches, painfully fetching 
water from the lake or the well. One such vision of unremitting 
labour stands out from many. It was in the very heart of the 
Joyce country ; we had driven out on a lonely little road beyond 
Lough Nafooey, and had climbed up by the side of a waterfall which 
leaps over black rocks from pool to pool down the valley ; there are 
trout, they tell you, even in the highest pools, though how trout could 
run up those perpendicular tumbles of water is not to be guessed. 
On the far side of the waterfall stood a tiny thatched cottage in 
a tiny strip of potatoes; the cottage was not bigger than a small 
room, nor the potato-strip wider than a garden bed, and among the 
potatoes an old woman was stooping. In an English village you 
would put her at eighty offhand ; she dug in the potato-drills bare- 
footed, and presently took a basket into the cottage. She came 
out and crossed the road, walking down to a patch of grass beyond ; 
she called out as she went, not unmusically, and a goat lifted its 
head and dropped it to graze again; another goat had wandered 
some way off, and to that one she called threatening it as a nurse 
threatens runaway children. She had a grey shawl over her white 
hair, her short skirt was red, and all the while she walked and 
threatened her disobedient goats she kept on knitting at a grey 
stocking ; she never bent her head to the wool, but her fingers never 
stopped ; the stocking, perhaps, would be for her son. Would she 
pay rent for that cottage ? I asked when we got back to the car. 
She would, I was told, she would pay ; she had some sheep, too, up 
on the mountain. - But she would not be as old as she looked. 
It was the hard life, and she would be about fifty or sixty. 

The rent paid for some of these small patches of cultivated 
ground is astonishing. I noticed a fine crop of potatoes being 
taken up from a strip of ground on the shore of Lough Mask ; there 
were perhaps a dozen hands working on it, men and boys and girls. 
Five pounds an acre they paid, but that, it was explained, was 
good corn-land. An interesting point was that the tenants farming 
that particular piece of ground did not live near it; they came 
from some miles away. There were other strips of farmland I was 
shown which were worked by men living even ten or twelve miles 
from their crops. Labour is cheap, of course ; indeed, it may cost 
nothing, if a family can set to and dig their own ground and gather 
their own crops. But could anything be done more in earnest, 
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with simpler thoughts for simple needs? If anywhere men and 
women live on the land, they live plainly here. Two years ago 
I was in a little village in the deep of Joyce’s country, and was 
looking at some ducks and chickens picking a rather scanty fare 
by the side of the road. They were not for the country people to 
eat; the people in these parts, you might learn, would not eat 
anything but milk and potatoes, and those chickens would be to 
sell ; ninepence each perhaps. In the winter, then? They would 
sell nothing in the winter; they would go all the winter without 
seeing any money at all; they would just live on potatoes. That 
was before the days of old-age pensions, and if the poverty of it 
seems shocking, let anyone ina mind to bewail the lot of the Joyce- 
country peasantry stand and watch the bare-legged children come 
tumbling out of the little village school. He will not see such 
limbs in every English village. ° 

An English stranger, to be sure, would come at the meaning 
of such a life very slowly, if he ever came to understand it at all. 
Few strangers go by those roads and fields; how few, he who 
walks alone out over the bog may discover ; the children will run 
from him. It is quite disconcerting to step over a wall or come 
round the shoulder of a hill, and to see two small children run 
weeping to catch hold of their sister’s skirt ; still worse, to surprise 
some little creature so that its only way of retreat is cut off, and it 
cannot get back to safety. One single garment it may wear, and 
that perhaps without buttons, for all clothing. Then it places 
knuckles in both eyes, and he who was walking runs. ‘Sure, it 
would be very bashful,’ you are told on returning to the fishing- 
lodge, and very bashful the children remain. You may see them 
sometimes, when they catch sight of you from a distance, quickly 
hiding before you come near, behind a rock, under a hedge. They 
might learn in time, but it would take long. My wife came to an 
acquaintance, after a week or two, with some little children we 
used to pass every day standing by their cottage door. At first 
they would shrink into the dark of the room, and you could see them 
peeping over each other’s shoulders ; at the end of our time they 
would stand outside in a group, red-frocked and wide-eyed, with a 
pig or two in the mud beside them, and a dog at their feet growling 
at the dog with us ; they would smile, but not speak. 

It is easier not to feel yourself a stranger with the old people. 
The courteous old men who never pass you without remarking 
that it is a fine day, or a soft evening ; the old women driving their 
donkeys, or carrying, perhaps, a grandchild baby bundled up in a 
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shawl—they, possibly, have seen more of the world than Con- 
nemara, and you are greeted frankly enough. But the younger 
life of the place eludes and hides. The children grow up slowly, 
and you are never more of a stranger than when they have just 
left childhood behind them. That may not be peculiar to Con- 
nemara ; the reason may be much broader and simpler, just, in 
fact, that you are not so young as they. But it is a shyness, some- 
how, that is very pretty to see ; it is a graceful nervousness, rather 
than the shyness of lack of manners. We were coming back to 
the lodge one evening, and heard in the distance unaccustomed 
music. We turned the corner of the road, and there, a couple of 
hundred yards away on the bridge over the stream was a piper 
piping a jig, and a dance in full swing ; there were a dozen or so 
of boys and young men, and girls dancing with them. It looked 
like a sort of Sir Roger de Coverley affair, with the boys and girls 
coming down the middle in turn ; it was the merriest thing we had 
seen. And then suddenly it all stopped; the couples dropped 
their jigging to a walk, backed to the parapet of the bridge, sat 
on the parapet or stood silently aside; the music kept on for a 
moment and that was silent too. We came down the road— 
there was no other way—and crossed the bridge; only the piper 
spoke a word. As we went over the bridge there came running 
round the turn of the road another little group of girls, five or six, 
laughing ; they had heard the piper’s music. They caught sight 
of us and checked ; their eyes were all alarm ; then they turned and 
fled back down the road. The only thing to do was to get away 
from the bridge as soon as possible ; but it was a long time after 
we had returned to the lodge that we heard the piping across the 
water and looked out and saw the boys and girls jigging away 
again. 

The Joyce country has had its tragedies ; cruelties which are 
difficult to forget ; crimes which have left their trace on the country- 
side to-day. You may climb a hill and look out one side to 
Ashford, beyond the smiling valley of the Upper Mask ; you may 
look on the other side over Maamtrasna Bay to the quiet of Derry- 
park, and the very names insist on their memories ; the knowledge 
of them is seared into the very life and meaning of Joyce’s country 
and Connemara. Yet if I try to set down the characteristics of 
the people whom I met in that part of Galway I think first of three, 
honesty, hard work, and love of sport. The three may not always 
go together, but neither of the last two is without the first. Sport 
there may be, for any in Joyce’s country who can find time for it, 
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on those broad waters; hard work there must be for the laziest, on 
that stony soil. The southern incuriousness immanent in the 
mind of the native is urged to strenuous labour in face of the 
stark truth staring at him that if a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat. My chief acquaintances were boatmen, and boatmen, 
doubtless, are happiest in the fishing months with nearly every 
day a day of sport, even if it is someone else’s sport to watch and 
assist at. No very ambitious man, perhaps, would be a boatman 
on an Irish Jough, but no very lazy man could row a boat-load all 
day long and be sorry to come home in the evening. Those who 
rowed me, I found out, were masters of other trades besides 
managing a boat; one was a builder, another a mason, another 
could do anything, from putting a roof on a house to imitating a 
goat so that you turned to look for one; all were farmers. As for 
honesty—using the word in the conventional sense—one does not 
praise the honesty of one’s friends; but you will meet nowhere 
men more genuine or more in earnest to please you. I had read 
a good deal before I went to the west of- Ireland of Irish poachers ; 
I suppose most people have read a little. All I can say is that 
during the whole of the time I was there, shooting over a big stretch 
of heather, bog, and woodcock covert, I never heard a hint of a 
suggestion of any kind of poaching whatever. Why should there 
be poaching? Nobody had a gun. If anyone had a gun, he 
could not shoot snipe or grouse on the open moor without every- 
body for miles knowing all about it; nor are snipe and grouse 
particularly easy birds to hit. He might snare hares? But again, 
why should he? Nobody in those parts would eat a hare. The 
plain fact is that the ground is not poached, and, looking broadly 
at the whole life of the countryside, and particularly at the careful 
way in which the men themselves preserve the fishing which is free 
to everybody, I do not see why you may not claim that there is no 
poaching simply because the country-people are naturally quiet 
and law-abiding. I was in Connemara just after one of the worst 
outbreaks of cattle-driving in two neighbouring counties, and I 
asked one of the boatmen about it. ‘I did read of it,’ he said. 
“ Yiss, and the Bishop of Tuam he told them that it was foolish 
and wrong, and there was to be no more of it at all. He did.’ 
There could not have been a simpler answer. 

The boatmen themselves look after the fishing. Years ago 
there was every form of poaching conceivable, or, rather, what is 
now regarded as poaching was legal fishing. Nets, cross lines 
and otters, all were used mercilessly ; the last an atrocious arrange- 
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ment of a weighted plank rigged up with coarse lines and flies and 
towed behind a boat. To-day many of the peasants who live on 
the shores of the lough are not only boatmen but bailifis, and they 
have the very best of reasons for preventing poaching ; they are 
protecting their own livelihood. The more visitors who come to 
the fishing lodges and the inns near the lough, the better the wages 
of the boatmen wanted for rowing. It is not only the boatmen 
who benefit. The better the fishing on the lough, the more fisher- 
men likely to come to the lodges, and the greater the demand for 
eggs and chickens. The Connemara chicken, by the way, is not 
as other chickens. He exists in large numbers ; his mother makes 
her nest where she pleases, and leads her young cockerels afield 
to find their own living. Consequently the family does not grow 
big or fat, and when the cockerels are killed they are served up 
six or so in the dish together, perhaps one for each person dining. 
They are not trussed ; they thrust protesting legs ; there is an air, 
somehow, as if they had been shot while bathing. 

I have not fished on Lough Mask in the spring and early 
summer, when the biggest trout are caught ; all my experience has 
been autumn fishing, when the best fish you are likely to get on 
the fly will be, perhaps, four pounds. In the spring you may get 
the heavy trout on the troll; eight- and ten- and twelve-pounders 
on a small spoon-bait, or a phantom, or a gold Devon. But the 
autumn fishing, with the smaller trout, is pleasant enough. Bags 
vary, but a basket of ten pounds is a very fair day. More fish, 
probably, are caught on the troll than on the fly, but trolling is 
to my mind a deadly dull business. There is a sense of ease and 
repose, at first, in being rowed out over the level, sparkling lough ; 
there is an atmosphere of generous space about the little boat 
travelling silently, except for the splash of the oars and the thump 
of the rowlocks, on those broad waters, and there can be a thrill 
which belongs alone to trolling when the stone set on the looped 
line clatters down to the bottom boards, the reel screams, and the 
tugging rod-point jumps to the pull of a pound trout, or, just 
possibly, a twenty-pound pike. But I think nobody who cared 
for fly-fishing would wish for much trolling. The repose turns 
into monotony ; the inaction of it tires as idleness must tire. 
Besides, with the troll the fisherman has matters too much his own 
way. He must use strong tackle, or the jerk at the bait added 
to the pull of the heavy boat would snap it ; and there is always a 
chance, too, of a really big pike, which will take some holding. 
But with the strong tackle the pounders and two-pounders have 
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no chance. The poor little trout is reeled up rather than played, 
and he deserves better than that. 

Fly-fishing with a light rod is best. Dapping, with a stiff 
bamboo rod and a silk blowline, has its own charm, and needs 
more than a little skill, but its disadvantages are many. In a 
light wind and a warm sun it is pleasant to drift down the side of 
the lough, and pretty enough, too, to watch the daddy-longlegs 
dance about the ripples; but it is one of the most exacting forms 
of fishing in the world. The daddy is the most uncontrollable of 
baits ; a puff of wind lifts him from the ripples high in the air 
where no fish are, a sudden calm drops him lifeless, another puff 
jerks him up just as a boil below him shows a rising trout; the 
boat drifts on, and you are over the trout and cannot get the bait 
to the fish again. If you are to be a skilful dapper, none of these 
things must happen ; but the most skilful of all cannot escape tired 
eyes. To stare for half an hour at a time at sunshiny water, or 
at those white milky ripples which come with certain cloudy skies, 
is not much less difficult than to look into the eye of the sun itself. 
Fly-fishing is easier ; at least it does not exact a vigilance followed 
by inflammation. But it is better, too, because of the action, the 
choice, the freedom of it ; the rhythm and play of the rod, and the 
light fall of the line. You can cast where you please, when you 
please, or not at all; and you know where your fly is without having 
to look for it. 

But there is a fascination in the rougher fishing and rougher 
waters. I suppose all these large Irish loughs have their legends 
of monster pike ; fish of weights beyond a plain man’s measuring, 
fish to be carried on an oar between two boatmen—that being the 
classical way of sizing up the enormous. It is true there is no more 
than legend to go upon. When you ask for authority at first hand, 
for witnesses of weighing, for measurements of girth and length 
taken as a fisherman would surely take them, the monster fades 
into vague distances and shadowy afternoons ; he will never lie 
stark on the butcher’s scales with the butcher to prove the story. 
I duly came to the expected legend on Lough Mask, and I own 
there is no unassailable reason for believing all the details; but 
still, somehow, I do believe them. The story belongs only to two 
years ago, and it was of a visitor to Lough Mask who in the deep 
water near one of the islands in the middle of the lough hooked a 
fish which he knew for a monster at once. He could do nothing 
with it, and when he tried to do something, the trace went. Next 
day, being rowed again past the island, the same fisherman hooked 
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the same fish, and the same thing happened. He went home and 
took thought ; made the strongest trace he could put together, 
returned the next day and trolled a half-pound trout over the 
same water, and had the monster on again. This time he meant 
to get him into the boat, but into the boat the pike never came. 
‘He could do nothing with him. He could make no impression on 
him at all. It was like hooking a sheep, he said. Once he got 
him up and saw his back, and it was like a donkey, he said. He 
could do nothing with him at all.’ So the story was repeated. 
He tried his best, and suddenly the fish went clean under the 
boat and the rod snapped on the side. He who failed thus knew 
a big fish when he hooked one, I was told, for he had caught a 
thirty-eight pounder in Lough Conn a week or two before. ‘ But 
how did you hear all this story?’ I asked the boatman who 
was rowing me. ‘ How did you first get to know about this big 
fish ?’ ‘I was in the boat, Sorr,’ he answered. 

So I came fairly near the monster alive in Lough Mask. I tried 
for him myself, of course ; I was rowed out over the ground twice, 
but I never hooked anything like a sheep. The only fair-sized fish 
I got was on a day when I did not even mean to fish. It was an 
October day of full sunshine, without a cloud in the sky or a ripple 
on the water, and it was Sunday. The boatmen went to Mass in 
the morning, came back, and were anxious to start fishing ; they 
would be fishing always, and if you go to Mass in the morning you 
fish in the afternoon, that being the rule. It was better to lunch 
out of doors than in, and so we took lunch out to an island, and 
afterwards lay looking at the water. The sunlight was over all 
Lough Mask ; the mountains and the chasms of Maamtrasna were 
bathed in sunlight ; the lough was a long level of light to the farthest 
islands, and we lay among rocks and white clover and heather with 
bells as large as bees, and had no wish to go anywhere or do anything 
at all. The boatmen thought differently. They stood uneasily 
where they had been sitting ; then they went and stood by the boat. 
We had to move, and we went out on the lough most reluctantly, 
trolling a two-inch spoon; and then, before we had gone five 
minutes, there was a yell from Pat, and I was playing a big fish 
fifty yards away. He leapt clean out of the water three times like 
a salmon, once quite close to the boat ; at last Tom had him into 
the boat, Pat let out a whoop to be heard for miles, and Tom 
reverently placed his cap on the pike’s head before hitting it with 
a stone, so as not to damage the skull. It was not a monster, but 
was nearly twenty-six pounds, and it was only because the boatmen 
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were anxious to exhibit the fish to others that they would row 
home. Otherwise their desire was to row till dark, with the idea 
of catching another. 

That was the ruling principle with every kind of sport. You 
could not have enough of it. You may go out on the lough and 
find that there is very little use in fishing, or you may want to leave 
off early for some other reason, and then you may tell your boatmen 
that you wish to go home; but you will not get home because of 
that. You will find that your way home is by various drifts, at 
strange angles, round the shallows of unsuspected bays. Some- 
times you will be heading straight away from home, and you may 
or may not draw attention to this point. The result will be pretty 
nearly the same. It is easier to get home from shooting, but 
shooting, too, is an occupation not to be lightly abandoned. Snipe 
shooting does not stop when you are tired. A snipe gets up and 
you miss it, or another snipe escapes being shot at, cuts zigzags 
in the sky a quarter of a mile away and drops to the bog again. 
‘Do you think you know where it came down then, Tim ?’ you 
may ask without much enthusiasm. ‘I am sure I do, Sorr,’ Tim 
replies with an even voice and sparkling eyes, and the way for you 
lies out from home again. But I think the bird which aroused 
the deepest energies of all when I was shooting by Lough Mask 
was a pheasant. It was a bird with a reputation. It had baffled 
all who had shot at it for years, and its plumage was beyond other 
birds most glorious. We were beating a wood for woodcock, and 
outside the covert I was suddenly aware of a change in the spirit 
of the chase. The beaters’ voices were hushed; there were 
whisperings, murmurings, hurried words of caution. ‘ What is 
it?’ somebody called. ‘’Tis the phisant,’ I heard. The word 
came that I was to be warned ; I was warned. Then the pheasant, 
hiding in a bush, was urged to fly. He flew out with a clatter, 
a yard above the ground, along where the line of beaters should be, 
and he was duly missed when he got to the open. The shot went 
harmlessly out over the bog, and the pheasant turned the corner. 
Over the stone wall leapt Pat with a yell of triumph; his stick was 
high above his head, his face was crimson, and his eyes blazing ; he 
searched the wood, the bog, the horizon. Then he went sadly back 
into the wood again. But his sadness was not prolonged ; it was 
not five minutes before he was beating the bushes with fresh energy. 
* Shure-hi-cock-cock ! Shure-hi-cock-cock!’ is what the beater’s 
cry sounds like, and he keeps it up till it is clear that no woodcock 
can be in front of him. 
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Two stories belong to the memories of Lough Mask ; two out of 
many forgotten. One is of the driver of a train on a branch line 
near. I asked why the train took so long crawling up from the 
junction. ‘It does take a long time,’ I was answered. ‘I’ve 
timed it. And one day when I was down at the station I says to 
them, I says, ‘“ Why doesn’t he drive faster?” And they told me, 
“Sure,” they says, “he’s getting old, and he’s getting fat,” they 
says, “ and he doesn’t drive as fast as he did,” they says. ‘“ But,” 
I says, “tis child’s play to turn a lever,” I says; “ why doesn’t 
he drive faster?” “Sure, he’s getting old and fat,” they says, 
“and he doesn’t drive as fast as he did.” ’ The other story is of a 
clogmaker. They shape clogs from the alder-wood on the shores 
of Mask—clogs for workgirls in Liverpool—and a boatload of clogs 
had been given to a young clogger, inexperienced with boats, to 
take across a corner of the lough to be loaded up from the road. 
I heard what happened the next day. ‘ When the boat got to the 
point it came into the wind, and he said it began to kick widout 
reason.’ This dismayed the clogger, who at once anticipated 
shipwreck. Land was in sight, only.a few yards distant; the 
wind blew, the boat rocked. He therefore leapt from the boat 
into twelve feet of water, clothed as he was, and swam to shore. 
‘He was a good swimmer. He said he was afraid the boat would 
be upset,’ so it was explained to us. And we met the clogger a 
day or two after, on the road going home, when our two boatmen 
were with us. The clogger advanced with a deprecating smile. 
The two boatmen stood still and burst into a peal of laughter. 
So he, still with a deprecating smile, passed on. 

The day for leaving these quiet western places comes soon 
enough. Connemara assures her visitors of a good send-off. All 
the boatmen will be up at the fishing lodge on the morning to shake 
hands and wish you God-speed and a safe journey ; all who are not 
out fishing will wait at the lodge door to see the jaunting cars 
loaded up, to shout heartily as the ponies trot off, and to wave 
caps, handkerchiefs, aprons, anything, till the car turns the corner 
of the road. A little farther, and a dip in the high ground shows 
the lodge again across the bay, and high by its roof waves a square 
of white ; Tim has tied the table-cloth to a pole. A mile or two 
more, and the rocks and mountains change for trees and fields ; 
the meadows widen out, and the fishing-lodge, the heather above 
it, the curlew in the wind, the sunlight on the lough are memories 


of an Irish autumn. 
Eric PARKER. 
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THE OSBORNES:'! 


BY E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Uncte ALF was seated with Dora on the terrace at Grote one 
afternoon late in August. Dora herself was hatless and cloakless, 
for it was a day of windless and summer heat, but Uncle Alf had an 
overcoat on, and a very shabby old grey shawl in addition cast 
about his shoulders. His face wore an expression of ludicrous 
malevolence. 

‘And I had to come out here, my dear, and take refuge with 
you,’ he said, ‘ for Maria will drive me off my head with talk of 
that tumour of hers. Why, she speaks as if nobody had ever had a 
tumour before. I said to her, ‘‘ Maria, if it had been cancer now, 
and you'd got over it as you have, it might have been something to 
make a tale of.” But tumour, God bless me! and benignant, so 
Sir Henry said, at that.’ 

Dora gave a little shriek of laughter. 

‘Uncle Alf, sometimes I think you’re the unkindest man in the 
whole world,’ she said, ‘ and even when you’re most unkind I can’t 
help laughing. I wonder if you are unkind really. Idon’t expect 
so.’ 

Uncle Alf took no notice of this, and went on with his grievances. 

‘ As for Eddie, I’m sure I don’t know what to make of him,’ 
he said. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if he’s going soft-headed, for he was 
always threatened that way, to my thinking. He can talk of 
nothing but the brave and beautiful Maria. Lord! my dear, it’s 
a wonder to me that you can stand it. Doesn’t it get on your 
nerves? Doesn’t it make you feel sick and ill to hear how they 
goon?’ 

Dora laughed again. 

‘No, Uncle Alf, it doesn’t, do you know. You see I was with 
them through all those dreadful days in the summer after the 
operation, when they still didn’t know what it was for certain, 
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and had to make an examination, and it made a tremendous 
impression on me. I always used to think that they all, includ- 
ing Claude, were very ordinary people. Well, they’re not. They 
were very wonderful. They were cheerful, even when they were 
waiting for a verdict that might have been so terrible.’ 

‘Bah!’ said Uncle Alf. 

‘Yes, if you wish. They used to get on my nerves, that is 
quite true, and you gave me a hint about it once which was very 
useful. You told me to see the humorous side of Dad and Mother.’ 

‘Lord, it’s Dad and Mother, is it ?’ said Alf, in a tone of acid 
disgust. 

‘Yes, Dad and Mother. Just as you are Uncle Alf, but Ill 
call you Mr. Osborne if you prefer. Very well, then, I took that 
hint, and sometimes now I laugh at them, which I never did before. 
I often laugh at them now, and let them see me laughing, and Dad 
says to Mother, “ There’s Dora at her jokes again. What have 
you said?” They know how I love them. Dear, don’t make 
such awful faces. They were so splendid, you know.’ 

‘And Claude ?’ asked his uncle, after a pause. 

‘I didn’t do justice, or anything like it, to Claude till then,’ she 
said. ‘He used to get on my nerves, too, very badly indeed. 
I don’t mind telling you, since I’ve told him, and we’ve laughed 
over that. But all that time in July, combined with something 
very fine that I found out he had done, made me see that what 
got on my nerves did not matter in the least. What mattered was 
Claude himself, whom I didn’t know before.’ 

‘I love that boy,’ said Uncle Alf, with unusual tenderness, 
‘and I’m glad you do, my dear, because he deserves all the love 
you can give him. But I am glad you laugh at him, too. There’s 
no sense in not seeing the ridiculous side of people.’ 

‘Oh yes, I laugh at him often,’ said Dora. ‘I think he likes it. 
You see, he’s so dreadfully fond of me that he likes all I do.’ 

Uncle Alf gave a contemptuous sniff. 

‘Yes, he’s off his head about you,’ he said. ‘I thought he had 
more sense. But there’s very little sense in anybody when you 
come to know them.’ 

‘I know: it’s foolish of him,’ said Dora. ‘I tell him so. But 
then I’m foolish about him. I expect if two people are foolish 
about each other, they can stand a lot of the other’s folly, though 
I expect it isn’t grammar. It is rather nice to be foolish about a 
man, if he happens to be your husband.’ 
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‘It seems to me you married him first, and fell in love with him 
afterwards,’ said Uncle Alf. 

‘ That’s exactly what I did do,’ said Dora softly. 

‘And what’s this fine thing Claude did?’ asked the other. 
‘Gave a cabman a sovereign, I suppose, and told him to keep the 
change. Much he’d miss it. And you thought that was devilish 
noble. Kh?’ 

‘I can’t tell you what it was,’ said she. ‘ Nobody must know 
that.’ 

Uncle Alf was silent a minute: he wanted to say something 
ill-tempered, but could not think of anything. 

‘Well, I’m glad the boy’s done something to deserve you, my 
dear,’ he said, ‘ though that sounds as if I was getting soft-headed 
too, and perhaps I am, joining like this in this chorus of praise, 
this—this domestic symphony. But I can stand you and Claude : 
what I can’t stand is Eddie and Maria. Lord! if they aren’t coming 
out here, when I thought I had escaped. She in her bath-chair, 
and he pushing it. A man of his age, and as stout as that. He’ll 
be bursting himself one of these days, and then we shall have Maria 
making us all sick with telling us how beautifully he bore it, and 
nobody behaved so bravely over a burst as her Eddie.’ 

Dora giggled hopelessly. 

‘Oh! youare such a darling,’ she said. ‘I don’t mind what you 
The bath-chair had approached, and Lady Osborne put down 
her sunshade as they came into the strip of shadow where Dora 
and Uncle Alf sat. He edged away from her as far as the angle of 
the house and the flower-beds would permit. 

‘Well, and if this isn’t pleasant,’ she said. ‘ Eddie, my dear, 
we'll stop here a bit and have a rest, if we’re not interrupting, and 
indeed it’s near tea-time, and I want my tea badly to-day, I do. 
But my appetite’s been so good since my operation——’ 

Alf broke in. 

‘Maria, if I hear any more about you and your operation, I 
leave the house,’ he said. 

‘Well, and I’m sure that’s the last thing I want you to do,’ 
said Lady Osborne genially, ‘for I’m enjoying this little family 
party such as never was. Why, all the time I was getting better 
in London I was looking forward to it, and dreamed about it too. 
There now, Alf, don’t be so tetchy, stopping your ears in that 
manner, as if you had the neuralgia and was sitting in a draught. 
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I was only going to say I’d been looking forward to a week or two 
of quiet down here with you all, and pleased I was to know that you 
would join us, instead of setting on Richmond Hill with the motors 
and all buzzing round you and raising clouds of dust with germs 
uncountable. Mr. O., my dear, you're all of a perspiration with 
pushing me, and thank you. Won’t you be wise to put a wrap on, 
same as your brother does, when he sits out of doors, especially 
with you in that heat ?’ 

‘No, my dear, I’m comfortable enough. I was only wondering 
whether Dora was wise to sit here in that thin dress. It'll strike 
chill before sunset.’ 

Dora again burst out laughing. 

‘Dad, we shall drive Uncle Alf off his head if we all think so 
much about each other,’ she said. ‘ He’s been making a formal 
complaint to me about it. He finds us all very trying ! ’ 

‘And where’s Claude and Jim?’ asked Alf. ‘I hope they’re 
taking great care of each other. Claude cut his finger this morning, 
and he bore it wonderfully. Never acry norasob. But I wonder 
at you, Maria, letting them ride horses all about the country, 
without a doctor or a pair of surgeons to follow them in case of 
accidents. They might fall off and be hurt. A savage and 
dangerous beast is a horse, and more especially a mare, such as 
Claude was riding.’ 

Lady Osborne entirely refused to notice the sarcastic intent of 
this. 

‘Well, to be sure, we’ve all got to take our risks,’ she said. 
‘ There’d be no sense in passing your life wrapped up in cotton- 
wool, and waiting for the doctor ! ’ 

‘Why, and you used to ride too when you was a lad, Alf,’ said 
her husband. ‘ You’re making Dora laugh at you. And I don’t 
wonder : I could laugh myself!’ 

Alf got up from his chair. 

‘I think you’d both be the better for an operation, you and 
Maria,’ he said. ‘I should have a bit of humour put in, instead 
of a bit of tumour taken out. Not but what it’s a far more serious 
affair. I doubt if either of you would get over it.’ 

* Well, and it’s you who talked about my tumour this time,’ said 
Lady Osborne triumphantly. 

This was too much for Alf: he walked shufflingly back to the 
house, leaving his sister-in-law in possession of the field. But she 
used her victory nobly, with pity for the conquered. 
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Lady Osborne looked round in a discreet and penetrating 
manner after he had gone and was out of hearing. 

‘ Dora, my dear, you mustn’t mind what Alf says,’ she remarked 
with much acuteness. ‘ He gets a bit sour now and then, and I’m 
sure I don’t wonder with his lumbago, and no one to look after him. 
If only he had found a nice girl to look after him when he was young ! 
Poor old Alf! But you can take it from me as knows him, he doesn’t 
really mean all he says. It’s his joke, and I’m not one to quarrel 
with a joke. We all have our joke, and bless him, why shouldn’t he 
joke in his own way just as the rest of usdo? And if sometimes he 
seems a bit ill-humoured over his joke—well, you let him get his 
bit of ill-humour off his mind, and he’ll be all the better for it. 
I never take no notice and it don’t hurt me. “ Alf and his joke,” 
I say over to myself, and no harm done.’ 

‘ Rum old cove is Alf,’ said her husband ; ‘ he seems sometimes to 
want to quarrel withusall. But it takes two to make a quarrel, and 
he’ll have hard work to find the second in this house if I know who 
lives in it. And he was just as anxious as he could be, Maria, when 
you was at your worst in the summer, telephoning five and six times 
in the day, till I said down the tube, “ Maria’s love, and she’s asleep 
till morning.” And what it'll be when Dora here-—’ 

‘Mr. O., you go too far,’ said his wife in a shrill aside. ‘ But 
as you were saying about Alf, if there’s crust outside there’s crumb 
within. It’s a soft heart like your own, Mr. O., though he don’t 
know it.’ 

‘Dad, when last were you angry with anybody ?’ asked Dora. 
‘Can you remember ? ’ 

Lord Osborne considered this: it was a question that required 
research. 

‘ Well, my dear, if you leave out things like my being angry with 
the Mother for giving us all such a fright last July—there’s one for 
you, Maria—I couldn’t rightly say. I had a dishonest foreman 
I remember at the works, whom I had to dismiss, summary, too, 
one Monday morning, but I think I was more sorry for his wife and 
children than I was angry with him. Nine children there was, 
and another expected, poor lamb! and still-born when it came, for 
I inquired.’ 

Dora saw Lady Osborne shoot out a furtive finger at him, and 
he understood. 

‘ Then I was angry with Claude one day,’ he continued, ‘ when 
he was a little lad. I think the devil must have been in the boy, 
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for what must he do but rake out the fire from his mother’s drawing- 
room grate, and dump it all on the hearth-rug. And yet I could 
scarce help laughing even when I gave him his spanking. What 
was in the boy’s head that he should think of a trick like that ? 
Perhaps it was his joke, too, something that looks mischievous at 
first, like old Alf’s jokes. Ill take another cup of tea, Mother, for 
here’s Claude coming with Jim, and such a tea-pot drainer as 
Claude I never saw.’ 

‘Yes, I doubt he’ll injure his stomach,’ said Lady Osborne, 
‘ for I’m told that tea tans the coats of it like so much leather. Sir 
Henry told me so when we were having a chat one morning, after 
he’d dressed the place for me.’ 

‘ Well, the less we know about our insides the better, to my 
way of thinking,’ said her husband, ‘ until there’s some call to see 
what’s going on. Eat your dinner and drink your wine and get 
your sleep of nights, and you’ve done what you can to keep it 
contented.’ 

‘ AndI’m sure none’s got a better right to tell us how to keep well 
than you, my dear,’ said Lady Osborne appreciatively, ‘for bar a 
bit of gout now and then, as it isn’t reasonable you should be spared, 
there’s not an hour’s anxiety your health’s given me since first we 
met, Mr. O., and here’s the boys ready for their tea, I'll be bound. 
Old Alf, and his saying that he wondered at me allowing them to go 


horseback ! ’ 


All this, these quiet ordinary domestic conversations, as well as 
things of far greater import, had entirely changed in character for 
Dora. But it was for her only that they had changed ; in themselves 
they were exactly as they had been before there came those days 
which, so she put it to herself, had opened her eyes and given sight 
to them. For she had labelled them trivial or tiresome, according 
as her own mood had varied, and though discussion on subjects 
of high artistic or spiritual import was not rare but unknown 
among the Osbornes, she had now the sense to see that the kindly 
utterances of simple people possibly illustrated though they did 
not allude to qualities that were not at all trivial. For she saw 
now the personalities that lay behind these details of their life, 
the hearts out of which the mouths spoke. It was that which gave 
its tone to what had become music : and if Lord Osborne lingered 
in his cellar to find a bottle of wine that Sir Thomas appreciated, 
it was no longer Sir Thomas’ undoubted greediness that concerned 
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her, but his host’s desire that his guest should enjoy himself. And 
she knew now that the spirit which did not think it trivial to see 
that the dinner was good, or that the wine was plentiful, was perfectly 
capable of rising to higher levels than these. When there was a 
call for courage, courage of a very wonderful sort had answered ; 
when endurance was needed, endurance was there; when charity, 
as in the case of Jim, the charity that met the difficult and disgrace- 
ful situation was complete, and had all the fineness and delicacy 
which only perfect simplicity can give. How Claude had done it 
she did not know ; there seemed no question of finesse or of diplo- 
matic behaviour. He had merely behaved without difficulty, like 
Claude, and but a few weeks afterwards there was Jim, sensitive 
and highly strung as he always was, staying with them all, not like 
a guest, but as one of the family, as Lady Osborne loved to think. 
And it was not that he was lacking in the sense of shame that made 
his friendship with Claude possible : it was that he, like Dora, had 
had his eyes opened. A heart as kind as Claude’s counted for 
something after all: they both, it must be supposed, had taken it 
for granted until it was shown them. But the sight of it, the 
practical knowledge of it, worked the miracle, worked it easily, 
as if there was no miracle about it. 

Dora had gone to her room shortly after tea to rest, on the 
diplomatic prompting of her mother-in-law. With so many 
gentlemen present, Lady Osborne would never have said, ‘ Dora, the 
doctor told you to rest for a couple of hours before dinner,’ but she 
had reminded her that she had several letters to write for the post. 
And Dora, secretly and kindly smiling, had remembered at once, 
though (like the almug trees) there were no such letters. And 
with her to her room she took up the parcel of thought that has 
been indicated, for she wanted to examine its contents a little more 
closely before Claude came up, as he always did, to read to her for a 
while before she dressed. Right at the bottom of the packet, she 
knew, there lay something very precious. She would look at that 
by-and-by, with him perhaps. 

But in spite of the preponderance that qualities of the heart had 
now gained in her mind compared to what must be called qualities 
of the surface, to which belonged such things as beauty and breeding, 
she found that the latter had not at all lost their value. But she 
saw such things differently. They had assumed, so it seemed to her, 
not a truer value, but the true value. She loved Claude’s beauty 
more than even in those enchanted days of honeymoon in Venice, 
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not only now because it was beauty, but because it was Claude’s, 
while such superficial failings as were undoubtedly his she laughed 
at still, but now without bitterness or irritation. They were 
funny: to say a ‘handsome lady’ was still ludicrous, but now, 
since it was Claude who said it, it could not help being lovable. 
Indeed she and Jim had invented what they called ‘ The Claude 
Catechism,’ which began, ‘ Are you a handsome lady? No, but J 
am a perfect gentleman.’ And then Claude would throw whatever 
was handiest at Jim’s head. 

And how, like Pharaoh, had she at one time hardened her heart, 
refusing to give admittance, so it seemed to her now, to that sun- 
shine of beautiful qualities that was always ready to stream in 
upon her. He had never failed her, he had always been patient, 
waiting for the door to open, for the closed windows to be unbarred. 
True, in the early days he thought they had been unbarred, that he 
had full admittance; but in the weeks that followed, when it was 
clear to him that ingress was given him no longer, he had waited, 
waited without bitter thought of her. She had made him, after 
their reconciliation, try to explain what he had felt to her, and he 
had done it, unwillingly but not failing to answer her questions. 

* You see it was like this, darling,’ he had said. ‘I saw some- 
thing was wrong, and I tried to find out if I had done anything, 
or how I could set things right. But it didn’t seem to me that I 
had altered at all—at least I knew I hadn’t—towards you, from the 
time that you said you loved me, and so the best thing I could do 
was just to keep on at that. I thought of all sorts of things, tried 
to wonder at your reasons for not being pleased with me. But that 
was no use : I’d always been myself to you, and—and I thought you 
might care for me again later on. Of course—I suppose it was in 
a selfish way—I was glad when poor old Jim made such a mistake, 
because that gave me an opportunity you see to—well, treat him 
decently. Not that I ever thought it would get to your ears. 
However, it did : Jim was a trump over that, going and telling you. 
I didn’t mean him to, but when it happened like that I couldn’t 
help being pleased. You had been a bit hard on me, you know: 
thank God you were, for it makes it better now that you are not. 
Lord, what a jaw!’ 

This was the outcome of her talk with him, but the ‘ jaw’ was 
punctuated by questions of hers. It was another Claude cate- 
chism. But this one was not funny, nor had Jim any part in it. 

Yes : she had separated this man who loved her into packets : 
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there was her mistake. First she had loved his beauty, and then 
had taken that for granted. Next she had felt growingly irritated 
with all in him that did not correspond to the particular little tricks 
of conversation and life in which she had been brought up. Then 
she had got accustomed to those sterling qualities which she had 
taken for granted from the first. And then had come ‘ the little 
more,’ and how much it was. He had but shown, in practical 
demonstration, that he was kind and brave and reliable, all that she 
had thought she had given him credit for at first. But the effect 
was immense : she fell in love, at first real sight, with his qualities. 

That fused the whole: at last she was in love with the man, 
not with his face, not with his character taken by itself, but with 
him as a whole. That splendid body was his, his too were the 
greater splendours of character, and if his also were the things 
dealt with in the public Claude catechism, they were no longer 
rejected, they were no longer even accepted, they were welcomed 
and hugged. The reason for this was plain : it was Claude who said 
and did all that which was symbolised under the title of “ handsome 
lady,’ and since it was Claude, it was a thing to be kissed, though 
laughter came too. He was no longer packets: they were fused 
into one dear whole, the thought of which and the presence of which 
made her heart ache with tenderness. 

And now, thinking of these things, she had a thirsty eye for 
the opening of the door, a thirsty ear for the sound of his foot in 
the passage outside. But she knew he would not come quite yet, 
for at tea some silly discussion had arisen between him and Jim 
as to whether it was possible to get (with a run) from the bottom 
of the terrace to the lake in twelve strides. Jim had been vehement 
on the impossibility of it, and though Claude cordially agreed that 
it was a feat of which Jim was pathetically incapable, he backed 
himself to do it for the sum of one shilling. Even now she could 
hear him running along the terrace below the window, and Jim’s 
voice counting the strides. 

Dora got up and strolled on to her balcony. The last attempt 
had apparently been unsuccessful, for Claude was starting again, 
and next moment with great strides his long legs were taking 
him across the grass that sloped down to the lake. This time it 
looked as if he would easily succeed, for the sixth leap had taken 
him well beyond the half-distance. The eleventh took him within 
a couple of yards of the edge, and next moment Dora joined in the 
shout of laughter that came from Jim. For it had not apparently 
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occurred to Claude what happened next, if you leap at top speed to 
the margin ofalake. But he knew now, as he vanished in a fountain 
of spray. It was the deep end of the lake, too. 

Jim had collapsed altogether on the ground by the time Claude 
swam to shore, and Dora was equally helpless on the balcony, but 
by the time the involuntary bather had wrung his clothes out, Jim 
had recovered sufficiently to find the shilling he had lost to him. 

‘Oh! it was cheap at the price,’ he said. ‘I wish it had been a 
florin.” 

Claude walked up the terrace to the house, leaving a trail of 
water on the paving-stones, and in a moment his dressing-room 
door opened with a crack, and a head and naked shoulder came 
round the corner. 

‘ Darling! I’ve been making a fool of myself,’ he said. ‘I must 
change first, and then shall I come in to read to you ?’ 

‘Yes, do,’ she said, still laughing. ‘I saw it. I thought I 
should have a fit. Can’t you do it again before you change? It 
was too heavenly.’ 

‘ Yes, if you wish,’ said he. ‘ But I shall have to put on my wet 
clothes again.’ 

She laughed again. 

‘ No, there would be no “ first fine careless rapture ” the second 
time,’ she said. 

‘ What’s that ? ’ asked Claude. 

‘Nothing. Browning. Change, and then come and read to 


me.’ 


It was not long before he joined her, and seated himself on 
the floor by the side of the sofa where she lay, with his back 
against it. The book he was reading was ‘ Esmond,’ and that 
evening they came to the chapter in which Harry comes home, on 
December 29, and goes to the service in Winchester Cathedral. 
And Claude read : 

‘She gave him her hand, her little fair hand : there was only 
her marriage ring on it. The quarrel was all over. The year of 
grief and estrangement had passed. They had never been 
separated.”’’ 

Dora’s hand lay on her husband’s arm, and he felt a soft pressure 
of her fingers. 

‘Oh, Claude,’ she said, ‘how nice! He was so faithful and 
patient, and it all came right.’ 

He let the book fall to the ground. As soon as she spoke he 
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ceased to think of Esmond, and though Dora’s words referred to 
him, she was not thinking of him either. 

‘ « They had never been separated,” ’ she went on, still quoting, 
but still not thinking of the book. ‘They hadn’t really been 
separated, because their love was present all the time, but she had 
let it get covered up with irritation and impatience. Was it like 
that it happened ?’ 

‘I can’t remember,’ he said; ‘indeed I cannot. Everything 
seems unreal that isn’t perfect.’ 

‘And there is something more coming,’ she said, ‘ coming 
soon, perhaps in a few days now. So to-night, dear, let us talk a 
little instead of reading even that beautiful chapter. I am glad 
we got to it to-day. I like stopping just at those very words, and 
I want you to tell me just once, what really I know so well, that you 
feel as if we had never been separated, that you forgive all my 
stupidity and shallowness. I want to let it all pass from my mind 
for ever: to know that I needn’t ever reproach myself any more. 
I think I have learned my lesson: I do indeed. Just tell me, if 
you can, that you think I have!’ 

He had turned himself about as she spoke, and now instead of 
sitting he knelt by her side, she leaning on her elbow towards him. 
In the humility of the simple words, there was something exquisite 
to him, they flooded his heart with a tender protectiveness. 

* Oh, my darling, you say that tome! Indeed, indeed, I never 
reproached you.’ 

Dora was still grave. 

“I know that,’ she said, ‘but I reproached myself. How 
could I help it? But, Claude, the sting has gone out of my self- 
reproach. I can’t help it: it has. You have to tell me, if you 
truly can, that I needn’t barb it again.’ 

He saw she wanted the direct answer. 

‘You need not,’ he said. ‘And I think you cannot. You 
can’t make an old bruise ache again when it is well.’ 

‘Then it has gone,’ she said. ‘ Pull me up, dear, with those 
strong hands.’ 

He raised her to her feet, and she clung to him a moment, 

‘Oh, Claude! it is getting near the best time of all,’ she said. 
* Your mother once told me that to bear a child was the best thing 
God ever thought of for women. Oh dear! and she was so funny 
at tea. Dad said something about a foreman he had discharged 
with nine children and another coming, and she pulled him up. 
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How beautifully laughter and the biggest things in the world go 
together! They don’t interfere with one another in the least.’ 

‘Lord! and to think that once I used to believe you weren’t 
respectful enough to Dad and her,’ said he. 

‘ And you were quite right. I can laugh at them now I love 
them. It’s that which makes the difference.’ 

She strolled to the window. 

* Let’s come out on the balcony for a little,’ she said. ‘ What 
an evening ! ’ 

The sun had set, but not long, and in the west a flash of molten 
red lay along the horizon. That melted into orange, which again 
faded into pale green. Higher up the sky was of velvet blue, and 
little wisps of feathery cloud flushed with rose colour were flecked 
over it. The stars were already lit, and some noble planet near 
to its setting flamed jewel-like in that green strip of sky. Already 
the colours were half withdrawn from the garden-beds, but a hint 
of the flower presences came to them in the little fragrant breeze 
that fluttered moth-like in the stillness. Beyond lay the lake, 
screened from the glory of sunset by the tall clumps of rhododendrons 
on its far side, and in the shadow the water was dark and steel-like 
in tone. Birds still chuckled in the bushes, and from far away 
came the pulse of some hurrying train. And in the hush and quiet 
of the hour they spoke together of the dear event that was coming 
and would not be long delayed. 

‘So I wanted,’ she said at last, ‘ to clear everything off my mind 
which could make me look backwards. I want nothing to exist 
for me except you and cur love for each other. Even Dad and 
mother must get a little dim. I can’t explain.’ 

“I think I understand very well,’ said he. 

‘And you won’t be frightened for me, Claude?’ she asked. 
* Yet I needn’t ask you. I saw what you were when Mother was 
ill.’ 

He did not answer. 

‘ What then, dear 2?’ asked Dora. 

‘ Well, it’s you, you see, now,’ he said. ‘1 can’t help it. But 
Pll do my best.’ 


A week more passed quietly enough. Lady Austell arrived, 
and that somehow was the last straw for Uncle Alf, for she was so 
extraordinarily appropriate, and he persuaded Jim to come back 
to Richmond with him. Lady Austell had very thoughtfully let 
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the house at Deal most advantageously for the whole month of 
September, and intended to have a nice long stay at Grote. Really 
it was quite too wonderful that Dora’s baby should be born at 
Grote. It was a clear case of special Providence. 


Then came a day when the house was very still, and the hot 
hours passed with leaden foot. To Claude it seemed that the 
morning would never pass to noon, and when noon was over each 
hour the more seemed an eternity twice-told. But just before 
sunset there was heard the cry of a child. 


Later, he was allowed to see Dora for a moment, and in a cot 
by her bed, tiny and red and crumpled, lay that which had come 
into the world. 

‘ Oh Claude!’ she said softly, as he came up to her bed, ‘all three 
of us—you and your son and I.’ 


THE END. 
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Mr, FREDERIC HARRISON, in an article (on this enlarged edition of ‘Thysia’) entitled ‘An Unknown 
Poet,’ in the NINETEENTH CENTURY, says:—*Sonnets which I hold to be of exquisite quality... . There is 
in these daily devotions a poignant ring, a vivid reality, an intense realism, which mark them off from all 
literary elegies of any kind. . . . To my ear their language has a melody and a purity such as no living poet 
can surpass. i 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’ *‘ ARISTOPHANES.’ 
THE PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. The Greek Text, 


Revised, and a Metrical Translation on opposite pages, with Introduction and Commentary, by 

BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. Vol. IL, containing the ‘KNIGHTS’ and the *‘ACHAR- 
NIANS.’ Feap. 4to. 15s. 

‘The editorial work is just what it should be, careful, complete, and convincing; and the translation 

is fascinating. The English version is not only a delightful companion to the scholar; it is highly enter- 
taining in itself.,—ATHEN.EUM, 


ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 
Each in 1 vol. cloth, gilt tops, with numerous Full-Page Illustrations and a Plan. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE ART OF THE BELGIAN GALLERIES. Being a His- 


tory of the Flemish School of Painting, Illuminated and Demonstrated by Critical Descriptions of the 
Great Paintings in Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, and other Belgian Cities. By ESTHER 
SINGLETON. With 48 Full- Page Illustrations, 

An Illustrated List of this series will be sent on i seitienetahine 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By Roserr Can MONT 
WITT, M.A. With 35 INustrations. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. net. 

‘This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows that the author has both wide sympathy and 
knowledge, and it cannot but be largely helpful to those who wish to increase their interest in pictures. A 
better gift for people who are dimly “fond of pictures,” but who regret that they “know nothing about 
them,” could not be found.’—SprcTaron. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


‘The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep a careful 
eye.’—ATHEN.EUM, 
Complete Catalogue of nearly 750 volumes will be sent on application. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Uniform with the Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, [Ready June 2. 
THE POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by W. Ernst 
BROWN 


This pha Zr Sw ift’s Poems has been put in hand owing to the very numerous requests which have been 
made for an edition of Swift’s Poems uniform with Mr. Temple Scott's edition ot the Prose Works. 








London: G. BELL & SONS, Litd., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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New 6s. Novels. 





The Wild Heart. c@ai=Fmxos 
* I Car\t. (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 
3rd Impression in the press. 

MorNING Post.— Mrs. Blundell reigns supreme | ScorsMAN.—‘ Mrs. Biundell has looked deeply 
in me comet. = Pac. The W co ——. into the heart of rural Dorsetshire... . “The 
she has let the natural bent of her genius have fu ry9 sa ms Fhe aa as vas 
sway, and we are never called away from the | bi - Lannie ane at ee Reet eae: ee 
Dorset village, which we soon learn to love.’ | idylls. 


A Newmarket Squire. By EDWARD H. COOPER. 


successes of the season... . a story which holds 
plenty of interest, not only for the racing expert, 
but for the student of human nature,’ 





WINNING Post.—‘ Mr. Cooper in his new book 
has surp< all his previous efforts, and has given 
us a story which deserves to become one of the 


, r By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Betty Carew s 2nd Impression in the press. 





= 








LivERPOoL Daity Post.—‘An altogether de- DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—‘ Written with zest, 
lightful story. . . . subtle and humorous character- humour, and sentiment, and with delightful 


isation are displayed to the full....a satisfying scenic effects that bring Hampshire very near.’ 
story, full of sweetness and romance.” 


Eve in Earnest, 3 JOHN BARNETT. 


3rd Impression in the press. 


Datty News.—‘Eve is a delightful young LITERARY Post.—‘ Mr. Barnett has a fine gift 
woman. ... The book is good-humoured, shrewd, for drawing character and at the same time 
and kind. .. . It isa book to be read with whole- writiug crisp dialogue. Eve, the heroine of the 
hearted enjoyment.’ present story, is a winsome creation.’ 


Corporal Sam, and Other Stories. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


DaiLty TELEYGRAPH.—‘ Mr. Quiller-Couch pro- Puncu.— “Q.” once more proves his right to a 
vides as much varied entertainment and good place in the very front rank of modern story- 


company in this spirited volume as any reasonable tellers. He is a past-master of his craft, dramatic, 
reader could expect to find between a pair of deft. full of humour and imagination.’ 


covers. 


A Pilgrimage of Trath. onccn. 


DaiLy CHRONICLE.—‘A story of undoubted GLOBE.—‘ The adventure of a yachting party 
individuality. ... high above the ordinary level cast on the shores of Morocco. ... The book makes 
of sensational fiction. Mr. Peto bas produced a very good reading, and will interest a wide public. 
very moving tale.’ It is, moreover, admirably written.’ 


Red ‘Tape. By AUSTIN PHILIPS. 


bureaucratic, and surveying branches. ... I have 


DAtLy EXPREss.—‘ Sure to become popular with 
read this boo with pleasure and profit,” 


Civil servants. ... Mr. Austin Philips deals with 
many phasesof Post Office life in the investigation, 


Maradick at For ty. By HUGH WALPOLE. 


Dairy TELEGRAPH.—‘A recruit of real ability, | and pathos. Mr. Hugh Walpole will not only 





who seems destiued to arrive at high distinction. capture a large reading public, but is also one of 
His new story proves, more than anything else, those writers to whose work intelligent people will 
that he is in love with his vocation.... Very well look forward with real interest.’ 

written ... it is alive and full of poetry, power, 


A NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. 


‘Told in the Dog Watches.’ 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
With Two Illustrations by CHARLES J. FOLKARD. 

















London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE MOST ATTRACTIVE EDITION 
OF :: SHAKESPEARE :: EVER 
ISSUED. 

















The ‘Times Book Club’ Edition of the Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare in Twelve Volumes. 


Clear Type, Good Paper, Wide Margins, Text of the Whitehall Edition, 
7 In Three Styles of Binding :— 
Buckram 54s, Haur Caur Extra 84s, 
Futt Morocco - - 108s. 





This work may be purchased by Monthly Instalments :— 


Buckram mec Re aoe a by 12 monthly payments of 5s. 
Half Calf Extra ... see a ie 5 ¢3 7s. 6d. 
Full Morocco Sus 3 Pe 53 10s. 


A Book-Rest to hold the Set, made of Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany, 6s. extra. 
THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE SET Bounp IN Hair Car ExTRA IX ONE OF THE Booxk-REstTs. 


The ‘Times Book Club’ Edition meets a distinct need for one that should 
present in a really handy form the complete works of Shakespeare unalloyed 
by unnecessary trimming. 

The Format (73 x 54) gives the volumes the look of a little quarto; the type is large and hand- 
some, the margins generous. The paper used is an opaque feather-weight antique wove, which 
gives the pages a very artistic appearance. The buckram sets are gilt-topped and tastefully bound, 
with gold lettering on the backs and a blind armorial stamp on the side. The twelve volumes 
contain the complete works—plays, poems, and sonnets. The text is that of the Whitehall Edition, 
and each play is followed by two indispensable aids—a brief glossary and notes of the important 
variations in the text. 








ALL ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT TO— 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: 5890 GERRARD (5 kines). Telegrams: ‘UNnirmE, Lonpon.’ 
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Just Published. 





With 6 Portraits. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Charles Philip Yorke, 
Earl of Hardwicke. 


By The LADY BIDDULPH OF LEDBURY. 


TimES.—‘ A naval officer and politician of ability and a high sense of duty... . 
Lady Biddulph, whose narrative is given with clearness and good judgment, quotes 
largely from the letters and journals which her father left to her.’ 

DaILy Express. —‘ A word of real praise is due to Lady Biddulph for submitting 
to public notice the life of an English gentleman who combined the best attributes 
of a sailor and a statesman—his letters are so bright and breezy that they are 
excellent reading.’ 








Small crown 8vo. 6S. net. 


The Odes of ‘Horace,’ 


Rendered into English Verse; with other Verses and 
Translations. 


By FRANCIS LAW LATHAM, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 


TimMES.—‘ There is much good work, cultured and imaginative, in this volume. 
. . . A happy blend of grace and exactness.’ 

ScotsMAN.—‘ The Horatian renderings are full of refined entertainment for a 
Latinist who can relish their many felicities of phrase.’ 





With 16 pages of Half-tone Illustrations, 5s. net. 


Norwegian and Other Fish- Tales. 


By BRADNOCK HALL, 
Author of ‘ Fish-Tails and Some True Ones,’ &c. 


EVENING STANDARD.—‘ Appeals to the general reader who likes an open-air book 
hardly less than to the professed angler. ‘I'he pictures are as good as the writing. 
Altogether, a pleasant book.’ 

MornNING Post.— This amusing collection of angling stories.’ 


Small demy 8vo. 6S. net. 


American Prose Masters. 
By W. C. BROWNELL. 


NATION.—‘ Professor Brownell’s book, which may almost be said to mark an 
epoch in American self-criticism, is uncommonly well worth reading.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A Novel of Empire. 














SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY ALBERT STERNER 
and Two Landscape Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6S. 


Canadian Born 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘Diana Mallory,’ ‘ Fenwick’s Career,’ ‘The Marriage of 
William Ashe,’ &c. 


REPRESENTATIVE 


Timges.—‘ Mrs. Ward deserves our 
gratitude for having written “ Canadian 
Born.” Its theme is the wonder of the 
Canadian West, the splendour of the 
virgin prairie and the royal mountains 
beyond. ... The story is an excellent 
one... . English hostesses who open 
their doors with the best of intentions 
at the bidding of Imperial Leagues 
must all mark and learn “Canadian 


Born.”’ 
DalLty TELEGRAPH. — ‘“ Canadian 
Born” is not only a romance... itis 


in a sense an epic—an epic of Canada, 
and therefore also of Empire—a romance 
that carries with it something of the 
large scope and Imperial dignity of a 
theme inwrought with the destinies of 
our race. The heroine is one of the 
most delightful of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
many delightful feminine creations .. . 
one of the most successful novels 
which Mrs, Humphry Ward has given 


’ 


us, 

LITERARY Post. — ‘In “Canadian 
Born” Mrs. Humphry Ward has written 
a pean on Canada... stay-at-home 


folks have reason to be grateful for the 
way in which she has brought both the 
country itself and the young, hopeful 
spirit animating it home to them.’ 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


OXFORD CHRONICLE.—‘ The fruit of a 
sentimental journey . . . a thank-offering 
—‘ To Canada.” Mrs. Ward has recorded 
her impressions in the form of a story in 
which the ease of her technique and 
the fluency of her story-telling gift were 
never more apparent.’ 

WorLD.—‘ Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
produced the most interesting book she 
has written for years . . . a pean of en- 
thusiastic praise for all that is Canadian. 
... It is a fine story, finely imagined, 
finely written.’ 

EVENING STANDARD.—‘ One hastens 
from page to page, from chapter to 
chapter, in great entertainment; while 
the pleasure is penetrated by a vigorous 
realisation of the romance of a nation 
in the making.’ 

PaLL MALL GAZETTE.—‘A capital 
novel and a first-rate piece of political 
instruction. . . . The management of 
the story is admirable, and its narrative 
strength is worthy of the warmly 
coloured pictures and keen flashes of 
critical perception with which it is 
closely studded. It is a novel that 
English and Canadian readers will 
equally enjoy and which will help the 
confidence and sincerity of their Imperial 
fellowship.’ 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
































Recent 6s. Novels. 





The Caravaners. 


By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden,’ 
[5th Impression. 


WorLD.—‘ One of the most amusing novels of the year . . . It is also among the cleverest.’ 
GLoBe.—‘ We know the author to have a charming sense of humour, but never before has it been in 
such continual evidence as in ** The Caravaners.”’ 
EVENING STANDARD.—‘The Baron is gloriously amusing. Elizabeth has rarely written such 
| fete book: pages. It is wonderful how she makes her Baron entertain us. If you want enlivening, here 
8 the book.’ 


The Piel: 


As Beheld by a Woman of Temperament. 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
[8rd Impression. 


MorninG Post.—‘“ The Paladin” shows in many ways greater powers than Mr. Vachell has 
previously revealed. The characterisation is admirable and convincing.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘A remarkably clever study of diverse characters and a deeply interesting story. 
-. . one of the best novels that Mr. Vachell has given us; a book to be read and remembered.’ 

DaILty OCHRONICLE.—‘ We have enjoyed this book. “The Paladin” will march victoriously through 
the bookshops of mages 

















Mr. Justice RafHles. 


E. W. HORNUNG. 


DaILy Mrirror.—‘ Our old cricketing-burgling friend has come to us again. . The discovery, that 
Raffles has a heart and a romance are some of the things this latest volume of his chronicle tells us.’ 

ScoTsMAN.—‘“ A. J. Raffles” and his admiring hanger-on “ Bunny ” pursue in this lively volume their 
audacious career of combined crime and beneficence.’ 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—‘ A very good specimen of the sensational story, and will no doubt be as 
_ eee as the former adventures of sa Raffles.’ 


Hct Mother's Daughter. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 





[2nd Impression. 


Times,—‘ The author carries us along with her usual grace and sympathy to happiness and lovers’ 
greetings at the close.’ 

Ir1sH INDEPENDENT.—‘ For charm of diction and brilliancy of description few writers can equal Miss 
Katharine Tynan, and we doubt if amongst the many excellent works of fiction she has written there is 
a story more cnguay fresh and artistically perfect than her latest novel.’ 





—— Carfax: 
A Game of Hide and Seek. 
NOWELL GRIFFITH. 


Daly CHRONICLE.—‘ A clever and humorous story. . . . one of the best plots recently invented.’ 

LIveRPOOL Dainty Post.—‘ Weird and striking to a degree. . . . the author wields a power of graphic 
and sympathetic description which is intensely convincing.’ 

ScorsMAN.—‘ This story of a young man’s career from birth until marriage is alike instructive and 
entertaining. The writer can stir the heart with his episodes of school days. Throughout it is inspired 
by ideals that make for the highest and best. Such sympathetic insight as is manifested in “ Dorrien 
Carfax” is a rare gift.’ 








London : SMITH, ELDER, & ; 00, 15 Waterloo i: 8. W. 
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Recent Publications. 








With 106 Illustrations. 
Common Weeds 


and Garden, 


Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 


of the 


Farm 


Including the Weeds of Chief Importance both 
of Arable and Grass Land, and Weed Seeds. 


By HAROLD C. LONG, B.Sc. (Edin.), of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
in collaboration with 


JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of Agricultural Botany, University 
College, Reading. 


Mark Lang Express.—‘ A comprehensive 
book dealing with the damage done by weeds, 
their distribution, prevention, and eradica- 
tion . . . the book possesses great interest 
for all connected with “the land” in any 
capacity.’ 


Farm anpD Home.—‘ Well done from a 
practical point of view and well arranged; 
it is also nicely illustrated. We recommend 
the book cordially as a very useful contri- 
bution to the consideration of an important 
subject.’ 


Patt Mati GAzeTTe.—‘ One of the most 
useful books that could be placed in the 
hands of the agriculturist or horticulturist. 
More may be learned in an hour’s study 


from this excellent book than from a 
month of unaided observation in the 
open.’ 


Datty Matt.—‘A book te which the 
farmer and gardener will undoubtedly accord 
a welcome. Mr. Long’s hints for the de- 
struction of weeds are the outcome of much 


careful experiment.’ 








2nd Edition. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece. 


Small demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


Sketches. and Snapshots. 


By the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, P.C., 
Author of ‘ Collections and Recollections,’ 
‘Sir Wilfrid Lawson: A Memoir,’ ‘ Social Silhouettes,’ &c. 


Sranparp.—‘ Mr. Russell excels in por- 
traits of men whom he has personally known, 
and concerning whom he has stories to tell 
which are at once lively and attractive. 
The book abounds in witty, well-bred talk.’ 


Patt Matt GazetTTe.—‘ Will deepen the 
impression of versatility, charm, and style 
which Mr. Russell’s work has already left 
upon the mind of all competent judges. 
His store of knowledge, his eye for colour, 
his sense of humour and rare aptitude for 
satire make an altogether éxceptional com- 
bination of qualities for the armchair 
entertainer.’ 











London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Dainty CuronicLe.—‘ Mr. Russell has had 
the advantage of knowing many of the 
people most worth knowing in his genera- 
tion... This book is full of intimate 
personal pictures.’ 


Datty News.—‘ Mr. Russell’s mixture of 
high seriousness and salon memories makes 
his essays read like conversation as unique 
in character as it is excellent in quality,’ 


OssERVER.—‘ Mr. Russell’s mine of recol- 
lections is inexhaustible, and it is impossible 
to conceive the topic on which he would not 
have something wise and witty to say.’ 
































Recent Publications. 





2nd Edition. In 2 Vols. . Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


Fifty Years of New Japan. 


Compiled by COUNT SHIGENOBU OKUMA, 
Late Prime Minister of Japan, and Minister for Foreign Affairs, and others. 
Edited by MARCUS B. HUISH, Vice-Chairman of the Japan Society. 


Datty News.—‘ This monumental account of national change and development is likely to have a 
rmanent interest for the serious reader. It will be a necessary work on the shelves of every library— 
probably it will be the standard work on modern Japan—for many a long day.’ 





With a Frontispiece in Colour and 24 pages of Illustrations. 
Large post 8vo. 7S. Gd. net. 


With Mulai Hafid at Fez. 


By LAWRENCE HARRIS, F.R.G.S. 


DarlLy GRAPHIC.—‘The full story of Mr. Harris’s adventures reads more like a romance than a plain 
statement of fact. . . . One of the most remarkable travel tales of the year.’ 





With 20 pages of Illustrations and a Sketch Map. Demy 8vo. 12s, Gd. net. 


Through Persia, from the Gulf to 


the Caspian. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, I.CS., F.R.GS., 
Author of ‘ Chota Nagpore,’ ‘ The Story of an Indian Upland,’ 
‘The Romance of an Eastern Capital,’ &c. 


DarLy Mrrror.—‘ The book is full of interest... .. Persia, the country of poets and proud kings, of 
shrines and gardens and desert, is always fascinating, aad it is rarely one gets a so plain and uncoloured 
account of the country as one gets in this book. It is written in an easy style, and in a convincing 
manner.’ 





With 16 Illustrations and a Map. Small demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


The Story of the Thames. 


By the late J. E. VINCENT. 
OountRY Lire.—‘ An excellent piece of work—it teems with knowledge and is very agreeably 
written. The book may be thoroughly recommended alike to lovers of the Thames and to the general 
reader.’ 











New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. Ss, net. 
With 2 Illustrations by LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A., and a Portrait of the Author. 


A Week in a French 


Country House. 
By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. With a Preface by LADY RITCHIE, 


SPECTATOR.—‘ Never was so much fun, romance, originality, variety of character crowded into one 
house and one week. Lady Richmond Ritchie's delightful preface is a very welcome addition to the book. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Guarpian.—‘ If, as has been well said, the history of a nation is to be read most 
satisfactorily in the lives of its greatest men, then this great Dictionary is the best of 
histories. It would be difficult to name any considerable Englishman whose name does 
not appear in its pages. It is the only work of its kind and scope extant. No student of 
any man or any period can overlook it. The detailed list of authorities is alone of 
priceless value.’ 


COMPLETION OF THE RE-ISSUE 


OF THE 


Dictionary of 
National Biography. 


EDITED BY 


LESLIE STEPHEN anp SIDNEY LEE. 





At ONE-THIRD the Price, and 
ONE-THIRD the Size of the original Work. 


The Dictionary contains 30,378 separate Articles, in 30,500 Pages, all, whether 
short or long, prepared by Specialists of literary experience in very varied branches 
of knowledge. The exhaustive character of the work may be judged from the fact 
that it contains Biographies of 199 persons bearing the surname Smith (Smith, 
Smyth, or Smythe), and of 135 persons bearing the surname Jones. Stewart 
(Steuart, Steward, Stewart, or Stuart) is the title of 113 Memoirs; Hamilton of 
107 Memoirs; Brown (Broun, Brown, or Browne) of 114; Clark (Clarke, Clerk, or 
Clerke) of 106; Moore (Moor, Moore, or More) of 89; Taylor (or Tayler) of 86; 
Douglas (or Douglass) of 85; Scott (or Scot) of 83; Grey (or Gray) of 81; Williams 
of 81; Gordon of 80; Wilson (or Willson) of 80; Thompson (or Thomson, Tomson, 
and Tompson) of 79; Campbell of 76; Murray of 72; Davies (or Davis) of 73; 
Howard of 67; and Robinson of 65. There are 407 names beginning with the 
prefix Mac-; 222 names beginning with the prefix O’; and 137 beginning with the 
prefix Fitz-. 


In 22 Volumes instead of 66. Every Word Reprinted. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. met each; or half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 21s. net each. 





PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 





A REVOLVING BOOKSTAND, specially made (in well=-seasoned Oak, 
Walnut, or Mahogany) to hold the 22 Volumes, may be obtained from 
Messrs. Hampton & Sons, Ltd., of Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


Measurements: Height, 2ft. 6in.; Table Top, 19}in. square. Price £3 10S. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Some Press Opinions of the 


Cormhill ta 
Magazine ™4Y. 





WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— Variety and interest again characterise 
the contents of the “ Cornainu.” Mrs. Woods gives the first of a 
series of “Pastels under the Southern Cross.” She describes a 
Steerage entertainment, and how true it is to fact, and how accurate 
its setting only those who have crossed the seas in one of our great 
ocean passenger ships can know.’ 


THE GLOBE.—‘ There is much attractive material in the “ CoRNHILL.” 
Sir Hugh Clifford describes very graphically the process of 
capturing elephants in Ceylon.’ 


NAVAL AND MILITARY RECORD.—‘ Two articles in the “ Corn- 
HILL” for May deserve the attention of Service readers. Major 
MacMunn re-tells the story of the disarmament of the native 
regiments at Mian Mir, an action that went a long way towards 
rendering the Punjab safe. The other interesting essay deals with 
Prince Rupert’s career at sea, and demolishes some of the stories 
usually current about the doings of the Royalist squadron after 
Charles’ execution.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—‘Sir Hugh Clifford’s story of capturing wild 
elephants is excellently done. Mrs. Woods has an admirable com- 
mand of English. . . . she deals with the Steerage entertainment 
in a style which recalls Stevenson’s experiences on board ship.’ 


THE QUEEN.—'‘ “Old Age Pensions under the Act of 1908” is a 
subject admirably treated by Mrs. Bosanquet in the pages of 
“CornuHitu.” She has gone very thoroughly into the subject, has 
made enquiries in many directions, and has treated the whole 
matter with impartiality. Mrs. Bosanquet’s opinion is a valuable 


? 


one, 
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The Next Number of the 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


will contain, among other Contributions: 


‘The Major's Niece.’ Chapters IV.-VI. 
By George A. Birmingham 


Pastels Under the Southern Cross. III. 
By Margaret L. Woods 


Cardinal- - - - + «- - By W. H. Hudson 
At Wessels Farm - - - ~- ~~ By Beatrice Allhusen 
"Neath Bluer Skies - - By the Dean of Perth, W.A. 
Semanghellina and the Mad-Blooded Youth. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








GARDENING AND FARMING. 


With 16 Illustrations and 10 Plans. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Large post 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Small Garden Beautiful. By A. ©. CURTIS. 


STANDARD.—‘No better little book could be desired by the amateur gardener, be he interested in 
vegetables or flowers.’ 





With 4 Half-tone and 2 Line Illustrations. Large post 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Small Garden Useful. By A. ©. CURTIS. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE.—‘ Contains much useful information . . . it affords precisely the kind 
of assistance so much needed by the non-professional gardener, including the small holder and villa 
resident . .. the Author is most practical in his instructions,’ 


THIRD REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 33, 6d. net. 
Hardy Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs. 
By A. D. WEBSTER. 

FIELD.— Mr. Webster’s descriptions are not in any sense botanical, but are written with a view to 
showing the striking features of each plant and what kind of position it would best occupy. Cultural 
directions are also given.’ 

THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Small Farm and its Management. 
By Professor JAMES LONG, 
Author of ‘ British Dairy Farming,’ ‘ Farming in a Small Way,’ ‘ The Story of the Farm,’ &c. 

LIVERPOOL DAILY COURIER.— A lucid, most informing volume. ... A weighty contribution to 

the agricultural problem.’ 


With 106 Illustrations. Large post 8vo. 6s, net. 
Common Weeds of the Farm and Garden. 
By HAROLD C. LONG, B.Sc. (Edin.), and JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A., F.L.S. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘Cne of the most useful books that could be placed in the hands of the 
agriculturist or horticulturist.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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REGD. 

*PYRENO.’ 
UNSHRINKABLE. 
British Make. 
2 




























A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 


‘PYRENO’ «« 


VESTS SLEEPING SUITS 
BODICES DRAWERS 
SPENCERS COMBINATIONS. 








Should any Garment shrink in the wash, 
IT WILL BE REPLACED. 


ee THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


© trave Si No. 5 Henry Seton Merriman’s 
A seinen = | NOVELS, in 14 VOLUMES, 
With an Introduction in jthe First Volume by 


Qhhi#e ° E. F. S. and S. G. T. 
f In clear type and handy size, Fcp. 8vo. gilt top. 


Each Volume, 2s, net in Cloth; 3s, net 
in Leather. 
Or the 14 Volumes in gold lettered case, 
81s. 6d. net in Cloth ; or 50s. net in Leather. 











Regd. TRADE MARK, .No. 304,004. 
Stocking 
Supporters. 


| THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
e THAT 

: ‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
g 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES, 


1. The Slave of the Lamp. 

2, The Sowers. 

3. From One Generation to Another, 
4. With Edged Tools, 

5 The Grey Lady. 

6. Flotsam. 

7. In Kedar’s Tents. 

8. Roden’s Corner, 

9. The Isle of Unrest. 

1o. The Velvet Glove. 

11. The Vultures, 

12, Barlasch of the Guard. 

13. Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 
14. The Last Hope. 


WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton. Silk. Cotton. Silk. 
Plain. Plain. Frilled. Frilied. 
No. No. No. No. 
Maid’s Size ... 4,102. S&,1/38 9 — a 
«8, 1/1 86, 1/7 45, 1/- 10, 1/6 
9 56 1/8 46, 2/6 75, 1/6 40, 2/6 
Lad: "s Size 


j “= Shaped} 7,1/64 87, 2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 
i : By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 
VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 





\ Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.€E. J Rondon: 
| @ LBs © PRE © EE © EEL @ SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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gx WUSIBLE Cagyy 


| WHEN THE FAIRIES RIDE. | 


DOMES of SILENCE 
or Patent Invisible Castors. 


The “ Domes of Silence” are bright little discs of very highly polished 
steel. Furniture fitted with them will glide easily, silently and 
smoothly over carpets and all floors. 
You can fix the Domes yourse/fin a few seconds—they need neither 
screws nor nails. 
As a test place some of the Domes under the heaviest piece of furni- 
ture in your home, a wardrobe for instance, and you will find you 
can move it about as you like—or try them on an ordinary dining- 
room chair or table—you will be both delighted and surprised. 
Over a million Domes a month are now being sold. Go where you 
will in exclusive club or popular restaurant, country mansion or 
town house, and you will hear of the wonderful “ Domes of Silence,”’ 
how they double the life of carpets ; and what a quiet scase of 
comfort they bring into the home. 
Read what the famous firm of Messrs. Liberty & Co. say :— 
“In our opinion the Patent submitted is for ordinary purposes a great improvement 
on Castors, as it is far less liable to breakage, and allows the object to he moved 
more readily and smoothly over ordinary floor coverings.” 

















Remember to try the Domes at once. You can obtain them from 
your Ironmonger, Draper, or at any Stores. 





 ' 
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The GENESIS of the 
DOMES of SILENCE 











Time was, when clothing sumptuous or for use, 
Save their own painted skins, our sires had none, 
As yet black breeches were not, satin smooth, 
Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile. 


Those barbarous ages past, succeeded next 

The birthday of Invention ; weak at first, 

Dull in design and clumsy to perform. 

Joint stools were then created ; on three legs 
Upborne they stood. Three legs upholding firm 
A massy slab in fashion square or round. 

On such a stool immortal Alfred sat. 


At length a generation more refined 

Improved the simple plan ; made three legs four, 
Gave them a twisted form vermicular, 

And o’er the seat, with plenteous wadding stuffed, 
Induced a splendid cover, green and blue, 











Yellow and red, of tapestry richly wrought 
And woven close, or needlework sublime. 
7 I< Now came the cane from India, smooth and bright 
Aa 4 With Nature’s varnish ; severed into strips 
That interlaced each other, these supplied 
rs. Of texture firm a lattice work that braced 
a The new machine, and it became a CHAIR. 
lished Long time elapsed or e’er our rugged sires 
- and Complained, though incommodiously pent in 
And ill at ease to move. = The ladies first 
ither ’Gan murmur, as became the softer sex, 
Ingenious Fancy, never better pleased 
‘urni- Than when employed to accommodate the fair, 


1 you Heard the soft moan with pity, and 
Devised the Castor, and then with pride 


ning- 
The long sought “ DOMES OF SILENCE.” 
Oe ae ”T'was bliss reserved for happier days ; so slow 
ole Was growth of what is excellent, so hard 
ae To attain perfection in this nether world, 
ase of Thus first necessity invented stools 
Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, 
And Luxury the accomplished DOME at last. 
CTREDE “ Extracts from the Classics.” 
moved } P.M. 
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HUSH ! 


THE 


DOMES 
SILENCE 














Glide softly, silently 
and 
smoothly. 
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IM the Cleanser and Polisher 


Makes Bright Homes and Cheerful Households 
Lever Brothers, Limited, Port Sunlight 








ESTABLISHE . Bb 1809. ~~ 


North British and Mercantite| 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


With which Is Incorporated the Ocean Marine Insurance Company. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. MARINE. 
BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS &c. 








Total Funds nearly. . £20,000,000 . 
Annual Income. .°. ae : £4,500,000 





For full particulars apply to 


_ ( 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
or ea { 64 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





1G -FOR HEALTH AND 
SUMMER TOURS °° BEAUTE 
Before arranging your Holidays write for particulars of the 


CHEAPEST SEA TRIP IN THE WORLD. 
12 Guineas texto mm... Canary Islands and Madeira. 


TIOKET TO THE 
Including One Week's Hotel a at the Metropole, Las Palmas, or the Pino de Oro, 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe. ’ 


of ‘or taips TO. | SAMAICA (the New Riviera). 


B25 covers FIRST-CLASS RETURN, with about Six Days’ Accommodation at the palatial Constant 
Spring Hotel—the whole trip occupying One Month. 
RETURN TIOKETS are also issued to BERMUDA for £21 FIRST-OLASS. 


ELDER DEMPSTER & CO., Limited, 
Head Office: Colonial House, LIVERPOOL. 
4 St. Mary Axe, London; 30 Mosley Strest, Manchester; Canada House, Bristol; Cardiff; &c. 














When buying ** DIGESTIVE" 
. «« be sure to ask for 


MCVITIE & PRICE'S 
“DIGESTIVE BISCUIT” 


which has many imitators but remains 
“THE PREMIER BISCUIT OF BRITAIN."’ 


Used in the Royal Households. 





Spottiswoode § Co. Ltd., Printers, London, Colchester and Eton. 
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